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in Japan. That is true, but the statement is misleading. 
Every child has the right to take his father’s name, and 
the father is made responsible for his offspring. While 
not in our sense legitimate, they are legitimatized by the 
law of the land. Concubinage is still in good repute, 
and the highest offices in the land may be filled by the 
children of those who were not the lawful wives of those 
whose heirs they become in default of offspring born in 
the direct line of succession. Truth-telling and adherence 
to contracts seems to give way before the pressure of 
necessity, or when something not true will serve to make 
things more pleasant. Travellers in Japan are often 
puzzled by the question, Do the pleasant results justify 
the means which in Western lands are considered im- 
moral ? 
ad 


Tue word ‘“‘disgruntled’’ is a colloquialism,—a little 
vulgar, but very expressive. It is a pity that we have 
lost the original word from which it came. It would be 
convenient to speak of the ‘‘gruntled and the disgrun- 
tled,”’ to describe two classes found everywhere, often 
useful, but never representing the higher phases of ac- 
tivity and usefulness. To gruntle once signified to 
grunt continuously. It probably represented the low 
grunt of satisfaction with which pigs at the trough take 
their food, or the response the pig lying in the sun makes 
when his back is gently scratched with a stick. To dis- 
gruntle would be to utter the sharp note of anger and 
discontent made by the pig when his food is taken away 
or his comfort interfered with. The parable is evident 
enough. In business, in social life, and in public 
service the gruntled represent those who are at work 
for their own comfort and advantage, and who are 
satisfied with their tasks and pleasures. The dis- 
gruntled are those who are driven away from the 
trough, or are repressed and repelled when they seek 
the work and comfort which others are enjoying. ‘Those 
who are gruntling may be useful in their way, as pigs 
are; but we expect from them no high ideals, no improve- 
ment in methods of living, no new applications of wealth 
for the benefit of mankind. With the disgruntled, whose 
squeals and hoarse outcries fill the air, no one sym- 
pathizes; and, when they fail to find a place at the trough, 
the world is quite indifferent. ‘Their loss and discomfort 
is not a public calamity. 


WE find in an exchange the paragraph which follows, 
quoted from the New York Sun. It purports to be 
written by a distinguished Catholic, and exactly coin- 
cides in the interpretation of the Catholic position with 
an address written for the National Unitarian Confer- 
ence by Judge William C. Robinson of Connecticut nine 
years ago. The new statement is: ‘‘Once the axiom, 
‘Outside the church no salvation,’ was understood in 
the rigorous sense of the words. It became the warrant 
for the sword which stained every European country 
with blood, and in its name, in the torture chambers of 
the Holy Inquisition, pious men, with rack and thumb- 
screw, made melody to the Lord. Now it is interpreted 
to mean that every man must obey the dictates of his 
conscience in religious affairs, and that whoever does so, 
in both morals and religion, whether he be a pagan or 
an agnostic, is as truly a member of the spiritual church 
of Chr'st as is his holiness Pius X., though he is deprived 
of all the help that comes from actual communion. It 
is true, however, that theologians have not yet steadily 
faced all that is implied in this concession. The dis- 
appearance of the temporal power, the regrouping of 
political forces, the rapidly increasing importance of the 
English-speaking world in the church, seem in the judg- 
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ment of many to be hatching a crisis out of which the 
Ecclesia docens will emerge, divested of the semblance of 
an Italian oligarchy and a class interest, and displaying 
once more her catholic character, not in partial eclipse. 
The bishops of the world may cease to wear the appear- 
ance of a corps of messenger boys to the Vatican. The 
once threatening danger, that subordinate corporations 
might arrogate to themselves the prerogatives of the su- 
preme head, has happily passed away. The claims of 
even the holiest congregation to doctrinal authority re- 
ceived a mortal blow in 1628, though it dies slowly. Its 
best friends grant to it now only disciplinary authority.” 


rd 


THE ‘‘church trust’? has a welcome sound to many 
people whose denominational attachments are weak. 
There is something which appeals to a generous senti- 
ment also in the suggestion that it would be better if 
the people of a country town, for instance, should lay 
aside all their sectarian prejudices, and meet for common 
worship under some name which would show their com- 
mon desires and inspirations. We like to dream of the 
time when, in love and fellowship, men and women will 
combine for the highest ends in worship and in social 
service. But we believe that, if at present a successful 
effort were made with rigor and vigor to carry out such 
a plan in any town or city, the result would be not the 
increase of church-going and benevolent and social ac- 
tivity, but a decided falling off in these things. For the 
present we believe that the way toward Christian comity 
and fellowship is through strong religious organizations 
giving to each other hearty fellowship and co-operation 
in every possible way. Let each strive with all its might 
for that which seems most important, and then, with- 
out prejudice, without envy, without jealousy, let each 
organization meet other organizations as strong indi- 
viduals meet one another. In this way the largest num- 
ber of men and women will be engaged for service of 
some kind. We hear of churches abroad under the rule 
of the State having no such distinctions as we lament. 
But, when Dr. Schramm came from Bremen to our 
National Conferene, he told us of the great cathedral 
church of which he was a minister, with 50,000 parish- 
ioners. When pressed for particulars, he told us there 
were eight ministers chosen according to their doctrinal 
affinities, and five congregations meeting at different 
hours in the same edifice, the children all baptized and 
confirmed in due order; but for the rest a small minority 
only were to be found attending service on a given Sun- 
day. As we have said before, for Unitarians anything 
of this kind would amount to ecclesiastical murder if it 
were enforced from without, and suicide if it were under 
taken from within. 


The Advantages of Wealth. 


Sometimes we who are poor try to persuade ourselves 
that the rich are no happier than we are, and sometimes 
those who try to make us contented with our lot tell us 
that the rich man can have nothing but his board and 
clothes, and that there is really no reason why we should 
be envious or desirous of sharing his fortune. All such 
statements the common sense of mankind sets aside as 
the delusions of those who do not know what they are 
talking about, or as the sophistical assertions of kindly 
people who would like to make us content with our lot. 
Like all other well-meant falsehoods, such statements de- 
feat the object for which they are made. Moral exhor- 
tations which are founded upon untruth, whether con- 
cerning wealth and poverty or temperance and absti- 
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nence, lose their effect, and tend to reactions when the 
truth is known. 

Now the fact is that wealth gives, even to bad men, 
advantages over their fellows; and in the hands of those 
who are wise and good it becomes an agency of vast im- 
portance, not only to the well-being and happiness of 
those who control it, but also to the world at large. 
Wealth is concentrated power. If labor be reckoned at 
two dollars a day, a thousand dollars represents the labor 
of five hundred men working one day; and it can be used, as 
labor might be used, to increase the comfort of the owner, 
to extend his influence, to make him more efficient as 
an agent in doing the world’s work. A million dollars 
means a day’s work of five hundred thousand men. It 
means that for every million dollars a man possesses he 
can: direct what is equivalent to an army of five hundred 
thousand men working one day. ‘To say that this gives 
a man nothing but his board and clothes is to talk folly 
and nonsense. To say that this offers no advantages 
of well-being and happiness is to contradict all the rational 
perceptions of large-hearted men and women. 

Looking at it merely from the selfish point of view, it 
is evident that of two men of precisely similar tastes, 
needs, and opportunities, the one who is rich has advan- 
tages which he may use to increase his comfort, his in- 
fluence, and his happiness. He may have all that the 
other man has, and in addition to it have facilities and 
conveniences which vastly enlarge his power and his 
opportunity. Why is it that ambitious and intelligent 
boys and girls in remote country districts are drawn 
toward life in the city? It is because, although they 
may have no larger personal income in the city than 
they might have in the country, the accumulated wealth 
of the city, which is used for the benefit of all the in- 
habitants, gives to any youth many of the advantages 
which wealth can buy, and which the remote country 
district cannot furnish. He can have the benefit of medi- 
cal skill, if he needs it, without cost. He can have books 
without cost: he can see works of art, and in many re- 
speets can enjoy comfort, safety, the means of culture, 
and the appliances which tend to good health. That 
which in a limited degree one can gain by changing his 
residence from the backwoods to the city, the rich man 
has in larger degree, can gain and can use with greater 
freedom. 

For his personal use the rich man, who is wise and 
temperate, can have and use without injury to himself, 
and with great increase of pleasure, everything that ap- 
peals to his senses, whatever delights the eye, whatever 
tends to produce strength, good health, and the daily 
enjoyment of life. For his children he can provide com- 
fort, culture, and opportunity. For himself and those 
who depend tipon him he can choose his climate, he can 
provide the, comfort that increases the chances of sur- 
viving disease, and he can command the skill that is 
necessary to ward off death. 

But the personal and selfish pleasures and advantages 
of which these are merely hints are not to be compared 
with the extension of power and opportunity which come 
to the good man or woman who can, by the stroke of 
a pen, put the services of as many helpers as are needed 
at the disposal of any good cause or of any deserving 
person. After we have said all that is true concerning 
the influence in a community of a good man or woman 
who has no money to spend or to give, it is evident at 
a glance that such a person attaining to wealth, moder- 
ate or great, at once by just so much widens the circle 
of «that influence, and makes it more effective. Dr. 
Bellows once said, with all the emphasis that he was 
able to put into the statement, that, if he had been able 
to live a useful life for forty years in the city of New 
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York, it was in large part due to the fact that from the 
beginning and throughout his career he had been freed 
from all anxiety as to his personal expenses and the sup- 
port of his family. The statement was not exaggerated, 
and it was in strict accord with the deliverance of com- 
mon sense. 

Now these facts are not at all opposed to the idea 
that quietness and simplicity are to be cultivated, and 
that the natural, wholesome life is one into which luxury 
does not enter as an essential part. Poverty is often a 
stimulus to exertion, and we sometimes say that a rich 
man would have been better off if he had been left to 
fight his way and gain the strength which comes from 
exertion. We can never know what would have hap- 
pened if things had been different in the case of a poor 
man who fought his way to success or of a rich man who 
failed to achieve it.. The probability is that a rich man 
who fails would not, have succeeded had he been poor, 
and the poor man who puts forth his power and attains 
to greatness would have succeeded had his father been 
rich. Undoubtedly the choicest blessings of life are 
common to the rich and the poor,—good character and 
all that goes with it; domestic life, with all its affections 
and blessings. ‘The earth, the sky, and all that comes 
beneath the one and grows upon the other may be the 
common possession and delight of all those who have 
eyes to see and hearts to enjoy; but there is no reason 
in the nature of things why wealth should not increase 
rather than lessen the common delights and opportuni- 
ties for enjoyment which come with good health and an 
open -mind and a clean heart. Instead of decrying 
wealth, what we need is to teach those who have it not, 
to make the best of what they have, and those who have 
it to make it what it ought to be and may be,—an ele- 
ment of blessing to all who come within the range of its 
influence. We who are poor may say there are some 
things that wealth cannot buy. Let us search them out 
and rejoice in them. ‘They who are rich need to learn 
how they can use their wealth in such a way that they 
may take with hearty zest these common, undistributed 
blessings of life, while they do all in their power to remove 
the barriers which keep others from a similar enjoyment. 


The Puzzle of Personality. 


We look at a friend and see a certain mechanism, but 
the features change even while we look. They change 
with age and with disease, so much so that a man may 
often become a stranger to his previous self. Make the 
best of our analysis, we can only say that we have found 
a person’s expression, or that we know him by certain 
functions. We know his walk or his voice or his methods. 
This is not getting very much nearer than when we rec- 
ognize a person by his clothes. We are conscious that 
there is an inner something that reallv defines a person, 
and we cannot get at it. Weare also sure that there is a 
subtle atmosphere that surrounds each one, the cause 
of our likes and dislikes. Another method of solving 
personality is by determining what a person has ac- 
complished. We know him by his house, by his garden, 
by his crops. Then again we know a person by what he 
says and thinks. But are you helped much by this sort 
of knowledge? What is thinking, and what thinks? 
Why does one think differently from another? Two 
political economists, on the same blackboard, using the 
same data, with the same chalk and pointer, demonstrate 
exactly opposite conclusions. It takes churches on nearly 
every fashionable corner to show how little we really 
know about each other’s emotional life. 

We have a rather vague idea that in the next life we 
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are to get rid of some of our present organic conditions 
and really see each other. But we have never yet ob- 
tained a glimpse of such a way of living, and science does 
not encourage us in the hope of ever reaching such a 
stage of existence. We simply do not know just how the 
spirit or the ego looks, nor how it communicates in an- 
other life. What are we going to do about this puzzle? 
What do we do in every-day life? Evidently we do not 
worry over it, although we would like to solve it. A 
recent writer says: ‘‘My boy jumps into my arms, and 
calls me endearing names, quite content to let the prob- 
lem of who I am and where I am alone. If you say to 
him that what he embraces is only blood, bones, and 
tissue, he says, ‘All the same, this is my father, and I 
do see him.’”’ 

Is it amy wonder if we find this puzzle of per- 
sonality extended to all intelligence? Who is God? 
Where is God? Who has at any time seen God? All 
the world seems to believe in a God; but no one, through 
all the ages of religious belief, has ever yet set eyes on 
this Infinite Being. ‘‘Show us God, and that sufficeth 
us,” is a universal demand. We try to- demonstrate 
that such a being does and must exist; but the atheist 
gives up the puzzle, saying, There is no God. Yet he is 
compelled, in turn, to acknowledge that all nature is 
just as great a problem and full of the very same puzzle. 
He cannot see his neighbor, nor himself even, when it 
comes to a matter of absolute vision. Yet he does 
not deny his own existence nor the existence of other 
people. He simply refuses to believe in the existence 
of God because he has not seen him. The ancients felt 
this trouble so seriously that their soothsayers were 
compelled to profess supra-natural vision. All sacred 
books are based on an effort to get around nature’s puzzle. 
They allow to certain persons special privileges of seeing 
God and talking with him. The rest of mankind must 
be content to take their knowledge of any such being 
at second hand. Moses went up into the high mountain 
and talked with God, receiving the law graven on stone. 
The classics of the Greeks and Romans are just as full 
as the classics of the Jews, of stories of supra-natural 
visions, of supra-natural beings. 

It was in this unscientific mood that the world received 
Jesus. It could not recognize anything divine inside 
the range of common vision. Jesus was God transformed, 
or revealing himself for a brief life in Galilee. This was 
the climax of a superb myth, reaching from the Gar- 
den of Eden to the end of the world. Alas! Science was 
born, and the whole story has been compelled to stand 
the test of investigation. We are in just as earnest and 
unsatisfactory plight as before, in our desire to see God. 
We refuse to believe that others have seen him. . This 
was the trouble with the disciples: they were not quite 
satisfied with looking upon Jesus. Philip wanted to see 
God. Jesus said to him, Have I been so long time with 
you, and do you not yet comprehend that God is in me 
and I in him, that I am an expression of the divine life? 
He might have said, Philip, do you not understand that 
in me you see God, because man is the highest expression 
of the divine life, and the noblest man is the manifesta- 
tion of divine love? As Robertson says, ‘‘The universe 
is the body of God.” Jesus did not enter into any ab- 
stract explanation, but left it in the Oriental way,— 
‘“The Father is in me, and I in him.” Paul said, ‘‘In 
him we live, and move, and have our being; for there 
is one God, over all, and through all, and in you all.” 
Prof. Seelye admirably translates this, ‘‘There is one 
God interpenetrating all.” 

What Jesus taught and what Paul emphasized is the 
teaching of modern science, that the universe is alive, 
not dead. He who sees in the open day the great green 
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world, or at night the speaking sky, actually sees and 
hears God. He is not looking at /t, but at Him. He 
sees the finite expression of an infinite will: in the face. 
of day or in the face of night he literally looks into the 
face of God. 


American Unitarian Association. 
A Weak Spot. 


A despairing member of the parish committee of a 
church which has fallen into troubled ways recently said — 
to me, ‘‘Are there no young ministers who have the 
ambition to take hold of a situation like ours, and dem- 
onstrate their usefulness in the profession by their suc- 
cess in dealing with desperate conditions?’’ The ques- 
tion staggered me, for the fact is that we too rarely find 
such men in our ranks. I mean it is seldom possible 
to find a young minister who will submit to the difficul- 
ties and privations which young men have to face in 
every other profession. Neither the young lawyers nor 
the young physicians can stipulate that they will have 
such and such a salary before they get to work. The 
young minister usually does so stipulate. He usually 
seeks for what he calls a large opportunity,—some place 
wherein he can grow, some place where the salary can 
justify his expected marriage. Among the older minis- 
ters also there are many who prefer to be out of employ- 
ment or to seek some other occupation rather than preach 
under great financial restrictions or undertake some un- 
promising field. 

There are many mitigating circumstances. For the 
sake of peace I might even be willing to grant that such 
circumstances justify the course of every minister whom 
Ihave ever known. Nevertheless, is there not room here 
for a serious question? Is there perhaps something the 
matter with the spirit of a church which even for a mo- 
ment finds it difficult to secure a competent man who 
will undertake the hardest of its work? In every other 
walk of life, when a man finds no opening prepared for 
him and made comfortable with a satisfactory salary, 
he goes to work and creates a position for himself. I 
speak words of experience when I say any minister, 
young or old, who has genuine fitness for his profession, 
ought to be as willing to face the harder aspects of life 
as men in other occupations are, and ought to be as 
patient and alert in bringing good result to pass out of 
difficulties as other men are. I could name a dozen 
churches which at the present time are in despair because 
they cannot raise money enough to induce a minister 
to take charge of them, which could be brought up to a 
high state of efficiency and usefulness if some man of 
resolution and consecration and ability would go to 
work with them for the sake of what he could accomplish, 
asking no questions as to what he would be paid. I be- 
lieve that a young minister going to work in that spirit 
would win his way onward much faster than a doctor 
or a lawyer is apt to do; and, if a new group of such 
would rise up within*our ranks and render such a ser- 
vice, they would do*more for the advancement of our 
cause at the”present timejthan“any equal number of our 
most conspicuous men. 

Having said thus much from the point of view into 
which my friend’s question threw me, I desire now to 
add a word to prevent the exaggeration which the above 
statements unmodified would contain. A ministry which 
has a weak spot is not of necessity a weak ministry. I 
have pointed out a weak spot in our fighting force, but 
I do most profoundly believe in the combined body of 
Unitarian ministers. We have among them many men 
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who possess exactly the sort of courage and consecration 
of which I am speaking. To balance the churches which 
are languishing for lack of ministerial efficiency there 
are others which in recent years have been saved and 
reconstructed by the kind of service after which these 
others are seeking. ‘Therefore we may reasonably hope 
that still more workers of the spirit of high-minded am- 
bition will rise up to aid us. I believe that a just com- 
parison between our denomination and others would 
show that this weak spot is as conspicuously present in 
the other companies of the army of God as in our own. 
It would also be unjust to imply that there is no possi- 
bility of a self-sacrificing ministry under conditions where 
there is no financial pressure. 

My mind has held no picture of a single individual in 
connection with this meditation upon. the weak spot. 
It does, however, contain the vision of the ideal minis- 
try, and that vision is made almost painfully vivid when 
I am trying to do something to give courage to the en- 
feebled societies which still believe enough in themselves 
to feel assured that they might have a useful future if 
only God would send them a leader. 

CHARLES E. St. JOHN. 


Current Topics. 


Worps of confidence in the ultimate success of the 
international arbitration movement were spoken in 
Washington on last Sunday by Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale, on the occasion of his eighty-second birthday. In 
summing up the prospects of the cause in this country, 
the eminent friend of peace is quoted by the New York 
Herald as expressing hope of favorable results from the 
meetings that are to take place in behalf of the principle 
of arbitration in the coming summer. ‘‘The romance 
of war news,” Dr. Hale is quoted as saying, ‘‘seems to 
have thrown out of view for the moment the more seri- 
ous business of organizing public opinion in support of 
an international tribunal. But I believe the summer 
will show that there exists through the whole country 
a determination in favor of the arbitration sentiment 
like that which undoubtedly exists in England. The 
Massachusetts commission of international justice ex- 
pects this summer to hold a series of public meetings of 
the leaders of the community in the principal cities of 
the mercantile, manufacturing, and agricultural States.” 


vt 


SIGNIFICANCE was attached to the act of Secretary 
Hay, who on last Monday instructed Ambassador Mc- 
Cormick in St. Petersburg, and the United States min- 
ister to China, to insist upon the release of two American 
newspaper correspondents who are held under surveill- 
ance by the Russian authorities at New-Chwang, Man- 
churia. In view of the declaration of a state of war in 
New-Chwang by the Russian civil administrator at that 
port at the beginning of last week, the reference of the 
question of the two correspondents to the Chinese govern- 
ment is regarded as an intimation by Mr. Hay that this 
government continues to regard New-Chwang as Chinese 
territory, and as a hint that the seizure of that city by 
Russia for purposes of war might be ultimately defined 
by this country as a violation of the international agree- 
ment which aimed to maintain the neutrality of China 
pending the present conflict. Such a construction of 
Mr. Hay’s act, it is pointed out, would be in full harmony 
- with the policy of the State Department in the Far East. 


wt 


A TEMPORARY obstacle to the completion of the trans- 
action to secure to the United States the right to con- 
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struct a canal on the Panama route was removed on 
Thursday of last week, when the first civil tribunal of 
the Seine, in France, decided against the contention of 
the republic of Colombia that it still exercises sover- 
eignty over the territory traversed by the canal, and 
that therefore the treaty which makes possible the trans- 
fer of the canai concession from the Panama Canal Com- 
pany to the United States is not valid in its commercial 
aspects. In its decision the court finds that, by its very 
act in going before a French tribunal in order to sustain 
its rights over the canal, Colombia tactily admits its in- 
ability to control the canal. The decree of the court 
goes on to say that the sovereignty over the disputed 
territory is undoubtedly maintained by the new republic 
of Panama. Accordingly, the court refuses to grant 
Colombia’s request for a decree to enjoin the stockholders 
of the Panama Canal Company from transferring their 
holdings to the United States government. 


& 


Licut ona much-mooted commercial and industrial prob- 
lem is promised by a decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, which on last Monday ruled that the an- 
thracite coal roads must answer the questions propounded 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission regarding the 
rates on hard coal, and must produce the contracts with 
the Temple Iron Company, one of the largest among the 
coal-producing corporations. The coal roads have taken 
every legal means to withhold from the commission the 
information which it has been seeking in the course of 
the proceedings that grew out of the investigation of 
the coal strike of 1902-03. The corporations had ob- 
tained a decree from Judge Lacombe of New York, up- 
holding their refusal to answer the questions; and the 
judgment of the Supreme Court reverses that ruling, 
thereby sending the case back for further proceedings, 
in accordance withits opinion. It is expected that inter- 
esting information will be the outcome of the action of 
the court of last resort. 

Js 


LIBERAL opinion in England is wrought up by the out- 
come of the first serious clash between the expedition in 
Thibet and the native forces. In two engagements, 
which were precipitated on last Thursday by the refusal 
of a Thibetan general near his camp at Guru to with- 
draw his force of 1,500 men from the way of the mission, 
the Thibetans were repulsed with heavy loss, and the 
British captured their camp. Political writers of the 
opposition are greatly agitated by the descriptions of 
the conflict, which extreme liberal papers characterize 
as one of the worst blots on the history of England. 
Accounts of the engagement show that, after the Thibe- 
tans had been routed for the second time a mountain 
battery was brought into action by their pursuers and 
tore the retreating lines with shrapnel. The appearance 
of territory in the line of retreat of the Thibetans is 
described as suggesting a shambles. The military ne- 
cessity of the British attack is ascribed to the menacing 
attitude of the Thibetans, who brandished their match- 
locks and spears in the faces of the British. 


Sd 


Wir significant disregard of Roman Catholic sus- 
ceptibilities, Premier Combes selected Good Friday as 
the day on which to make effective the order that all 
religious emblems be removed from the courts of justice 
in the republic, thus abolishing the last vestige of the 
emblems of the friendly relation between Church, and 
State. The premier’s peculiar act of defiance found 
ample support in the action of the Chamber of Deputies, 
which on the preceding Monday, by the decisive majority 
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of 316 to 269, had passed the government bill for the 
suppression of all forms of teaching by the religious 
orders, thus completing the work begun by the former 
premier, Waldeck-Rousseau, in t901. The new law is 
sweeping in its scope, inasmuch as it does not make any 
distinction between authorized and unauthorized con- 
gregations, but legislates out of existence the entire 
fabric of teaching by religious orders, thus leaving the 
State practically the only organized instructor of youth 
in France. Now that M. Combes has carried his battle 
against clericalism to a complete victory, it is believed 
that he will withdraw from the cabinet voluntarily. 


at 


AN interesting phase of the struggle in the Far East 
is to be observed in expressions of public opinion in 
England and France, which tend to show the determina- 
tion of statesmen and people in both countries to avert 
by all possible means any complications of existing con- 
troversies which might involve the respective allies of 
Japan and Russia in the pending conflict. Much to 
the surprise of these observers of events who are inclined 
to underestimate the recent Anglo-Saxon rapprochement 
as an artificial movement, the result of judiciously ap- 
plied stimulus, there is every indication of a serious 
purpose among public men of all parties and in both 
countries to minimize all past differences between 
France and England, with a view to the promotion of 
such a national feeling as will forever make impossible 
any recourse to arms-by either neighbor against the 
other. It is apparent that the widespread agitation will 


not fail of good results, despite the incredulity of those> 


who believe that Frenchman and Briton are natural 
foes, beyond the reach of reconciliation. 


Brevities. 


In the United States, insanity most abounds, it is re- 
ported, in New England and on the Pacific coast. Genius 
and insanity are said to be alike. Which is which in 
this case? 


Many a man goes into the ministry and goes out of it 
again, with no more appreciation of the calling he might 
have had and responded to than a deaf man at a syin- 
phony concert has of the music which has been played in 
his presence. 


The men and women who are confessing, concerning 
ministerial experiences, as to why they went into the 
ministry and why they left it, and what happened to 
them by the way, throw much light on their own char- 
acters and very little on the institution which they crit- 
icise. 


Any intelligent person set down in the most enlight- 
ened community in the world any time within the last 
five thousand years would have found practically every 
problem of ethics, theology, and sociology, ready, as now, 
to test his mental and moral resources. With every so- 
lution these problems return again in new forms, and we 
pass them on to those who come after us. 


The subtle effects of the higher criticism, and the dfs- 
tance we have travelled away from the old ideas, is in- 
dicated in such quiet remarks as we find in the Christian 
Work and Evangelist, like the following: ‘‘It is now being 
conceded that our Christian era is more than three years 
in advance of the true time’’; and also, ‘‘the date of 
Christ’s crucifixion appears to be settled bevond con- 
troversy, while the day—even the month—of his birth 
will always remain_unknown.” 
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Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth? — Jos xxxviii. 4. 


That was in the later dawn: 

‘Then I was where now I am,— 
In thy bosom; there before 

Time’s first planet proudly swam 
Into space, and back of then, 

In the darkness thick and long, 
Closer was I knit with thee 

Than the music with the song. 


Strange my fortunes since have been 
Bathed in fire, in floods congealed, 
In the nebulous mass aglow, 
In the ardent planet wheeled; 
From the shapeless, slow but sure, 
Taking shapes with beauty rife; 
From the senseless clod at length 
Plucking out the heart of life. 


Upward, onward, striving still 
Through the elemental forms; 
Cradled in the monster trees, 
Rocked by earthquakes, nursed by storms; 
Out of weakness growing strong, 
Working still the heavenly plan, 
Learning what the beast must do, 
Ere he find himself a man. 


From the plant that useless grows, 
Making corn for daily bread; 
From the fear of stock and stone, 
Homeward to the Father led; 
Those with whom in ages gone 
Red of hand I hotly strove, 

Taking to a brother’s arms 
With the awful might of love. 


Never severed from thy heart, 
Never parted from thy side, 
Still as in the later dawn 
In thy bosom I abide; 
Still as in the early dark, 
Ere the worlds began to be, 
Thou, my God, and I are one,— 
‘Thou in me and I in thee. 


—John White Chadwick. 


Some Memories. 


Es BY ROBERT COLLYER. 


XVIUI. 


This memory touches the battle of Fort Donelson, 
which resulted in the capture of the fort and sent the 
first clear shaft of light through the shadows which had 
lain like a pall over the'loyal North since the conflicts 
at Bull Run and Manassas Junction in the previous 
summer, when we were so confident of an easy victory 
that the story was told of a chaplain in one of our regi- 
ments, who had prepared a sermon from the text, ‘‘Man- 
assas is mine.’’ He did not preach that sermon. 

The capture of this important stronghold set the North- 
west afire, and inspired our people afresh to make every 
sacrifice the great crisis might demand. ‘This indeed was 
their purpose from the first ; but here was a new spring- 
ing forth of hope, while I well remember, when the first 
telegrams were flashed to our city, the news seemed al- 
most too good to be true. But these were confirmed be- 
yond all question presently, and then our city was al- 
most insane for a time in her joy over the victory, as the 
reports took on a stormful splendor, while still we knew 
how weighted with woe the glad tidings must be for some 
of our neighbors and friends. 

We had broken the great bell in the cupola of the 
court-house some time before, when the news came that 
Richmond had fallen, and the broken bell was all we had 
forjour pains—and pleasure; for Richmond held her own 
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through many a weary month from that day. But now 
all the bells in the town swung free, sound or broken we 
did not care, and went clanging over the prairies and the 
lakes. The flags were shaken out to the wind from 
every window, and my grand old friend, the judge across 
our street, sent his flag flying among the first. He had 
three sons in the battle, and one of them was slain. 

We had a good many citizens who were from the South, 
and their sympathies were there. They durst not un- 
furl their banners and would not unfurl ours. But men 
went quietly to see them in their homes, and said to 
them, ‘‘We leave it at your option for so many hours 
[or minutes as the humor took them] whether you will 
procure the flag of the Union and hoist it over your 
place or have no place for the hoisting.’’ Men rushed 
' everywhere through the streets, saying to each other, 
‘‘Have you heard the news from Donelson?’’ Then they 
would grasp each other’s hand, though they had never 
met before, and break into a laughter which ended not 
seldom in tears, as I can bear witness. 

In the spring before this there had been such a throb 
of the heart through our city when the ark of our cove- 
nant was struck by the shot at Fort Sumter; and they 
knew, as all the North knew, this meant war with the 
manhood of our own blood and nurture. And then it 
was clear to the wise and able men in our city that the 
Southern point of the State where the great arterial 
rivers meet and run thence to the sea must be held at 
allodds. So the young men who stood ready volunteered 
at once for this service, and went down to Cairo. A 
number of fine young fellows from our own church were 
among them; and one of them told me how they inter- 
cepted a telegram from the Governor of Louisiana, who 
wanted to know about a vessel from Galena loaded with 


lead which was overdue, and they answered, ‘‘She is 


anchored off the point, and we will send down the cargo 
in small lots when we get a good ready.” 

Regiments and batteries were organized swiftly in an- 
swer to the first call from Washington, and the men were 
not drawn from the ruck and refuse of our city. They 
were from the very flower of our youth in that year, and 
the best,—young men from the stores, the offices, and 
the workshops. I speak of that I know and testify of 
that which I have seen. They were of the manhood 
which nourishes a fine ambition to rise, and were draw- 
ing good pay for those times. They leaped from their 
stools, closed their books, laid down the hammer, and 
enlisted in the ranks in hundreds for the rank and pay 
of the common soldier. I do not like that word ‘‘com- 
mon’’ for those men. 

And presently they came with a rush from Iowa and 
the Far West of that time. I can’see them now in gray 
frocks and belted, made in their own towns and homes,— 
handsome, sound, and whole men. And, when they 
passed through our city, we fed them royally on their 
way to the front; for they were of our Western clans, and 
we were proud of them. They were our boys also. 

So you may be sure, when the news came from the 
South-west of the battle and victory at Donelson, Chi- 
cago could not be content just to ring her bells and shake 
out her banners again, or run through her streets with 
the tears breaking through her laughter. 

We knew there must be great numbers there on the 
Cumberland,—friends,—yes, and foes,—and we could be 
as a very present help in the time of need if we could 
get there with such supplies of first help for the wounded 
as. we could muster. 

A meeting of our citizens was instantly called; and, 
as the memory steals out from the shadow of forty-two 
years, that meeting was one of the wonders. I think that, 
if some great gift had heen waiting for each man who 
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would come and ask for it, there could not have been 
a more eager company than that which came to the 
hall. Ask them a week before to leave the church, the 
bar, the sick, or the market, for almost any other reason, 
and they would not have heard you; but they needed 
no asking now. ‘The client might swear, the church sus- 
pend her services, the business wait, and the patient find 
another physician: they would go to Donelson and look 
after the boys. 

And as the men came, so supplies came for what I may 
call first aid for the wounded, so that we were able to 
get on board with no loss of time, take the train. for 
Cairo, and from thence take a steamer up the river to 
the battlefield, and say, ‘‘Here we are: what can we do?”’ 

But in Cairo, that mud hole in those days, we had to 
wait some hours for our steamer; and there I came on 
the first traces of the great conflict. Four of those long 
boxes we came to know so well were shells, nailed together 
in haste, holding the bodies of four officers sent home 
for the burial. There was a card on each, bearing the 
name of the man. They were laid on a low bank out of 
the mud; and, as I stood there, a man came to meet the 
body of his brother. There was some doubt touching his 
identity, so the shell was opened. I glanced at the fine, 
strong face of the brother and then at that in the shell. 
There could be no doubt then that they were sons of the 
same mother. He must have died, I thought, instantly. 
There was not a line on the face to tell you of a pro- 
tracted agony. It was the look rather of one who had 
fallen on sleep. 

Presently I walked away into the mist, and I came 
on one of those bits of grim humor in which smiles blend 
with tears in this human life. A young soldier was sitting 
on the bank, with his feet in the mud, looking as if he 
did not quite know how to steer. He was wounded in 
the head, and had twisted a sort of turban over the 
wound, which was saturated with his blood. I said, 
“You are from Donelson?’’ And he answered, with no 
tone of dolor: ‘‘Yes: I was in the battle, where I got a 
bad clout on my head. So they sent me down the river, 
and I am going home to Indiana, where I will get well, 
and then come back and report.” 

So I said : ‘‘Weare going up to help nurse the wounded, 
but I should like to begin here. Is there anything I 
can do for you?’’ He looked up shyly, saying: ‘‘Can 
you give me a bit of tobacco? I am out, and want 
some real bad, but have only just enough money for [I 
think he said grub] until I get home.’’ I had no tobacco, 
but gave him some money and some over to help him 
home. He took it quietly, and said: ‘‘You are real good, 
sir. Would you like to see my head?” I shrank back, 
but he was already unwinding the turban. So he had 
his way. It was a very bad bulge well up in the fore- 
head; and, when IJ said in wonder, ‘‘The bullet did not 
go in then?” he answered quite cheerily: ‘‘No, sir: my 
head was too thick for the bullets of them rebs. It 
flatted and fell off. I got it here in my pocket. Like 
to see it?’’ He pulled the thing out and laid it in my 
hand, saying, with a touch of pride, ‘‘That ain't no use 
agin a head like mine.’’ I must have given him my 
name and address; for one Sunday, some time after the 
war was over, a young man waited for me at the foot 
of the pulpit stairs, held out his hand with a smile, and 
said, ‘‘You don’t know me, sir.” This was true; but, 
when he lifted up a tuft of hair from his forehead and 
said, ‘‘See that?’”? I knew my man. He also laid the 
flatted bullet again in my hand, saying: ‘‘I am all right 
now, sir. I went back to my regiment, and kept my 
thick head safe and sound through the war, and took 
a notion to come up to Chicago and see you. I had to, 
for I will never forget how you acted about that tobacco,”’ 
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When we came ashore, we went to find the men who 
had gone from our city. I went to find those from our 
church and their comrades. They gave us coffee; and, 
as we sat there, others came clustering about us, and 
after a while would fain have us tell them all about the 
home city. We told them how the city, when we left 
on the train, was afire with the news from the battle- 
field and the capture of the fort, and our words could 
be no more than an echo of those we heard everywhere, 
and then told them of our errand. We had come out 
at once not to look on, but to do whatever lay in our 
power to help all round. I went over the battlefield 
with Gen. Webster, who had command of the artillery 
through the three days. Something had been done al- 
ready to clear away the wreck, and first of all the dead. 
But the woods and the open were still strewn with the 
dead horses and harness, shot and shell, while in one 
reach I counted three men who had not been buried, 
and in another, on the edge of the woods, there were 
eleven. And in a lone place aside, out of the way of 
the brush and the carnage, as if he had crept there—the 
poor fellow!—to die, was a soldier of the rebel army, 
with his blanket about him, a poor bit of a shawl his 
wife had given him, it may be, or his mother. He was 
poorly and thinly clad I could notice, but he could not 
feel the cold. 


“His hands were folded on his breast; 
There was no other thing exprest 
But long disquiet merged in rest.” 


He had done with it all, while in some poor home they 
were wondering if they should ever see his face again. 


The Making of a Woman Minister. 


BY REV. ANNIS FORD EASTMAN. 


The minister was sick— But, no: it began long be- 
fore that, when I tried to teach him to dance, and he 
corrected my Greek exercises in that first winter. Every- 
thing might have been different if the people on the 
lower floor of the boarding-house hadn’t complained of 
the noise of the dancing lessons. That threw us back 
upon Greek, and then theology; for it was New Testa- 
ment Greek that we read. It. lead to long arguments 
about the ‘‘doctrines,’’ which I thought he understood 
and could explain to me. But those we had to give up, 
just as we had given up playing croquet on our wedding 
journey, because our affection wasn’t strong enough to 
bear the strain. 

Then I took to reading commentaries, especially a big, 
thick book of notes in his hand-writing of Prof. Park’s 
lectures on ‘‘The Atonement.” ‘To-day ‘‘The Atone- 
ment’? means to me that unwieldy book of painstaking 
notes. Yet it was fascinating reading, both for its own 
sake and because I was living over with him those clois- 
tered years in the theological seminary that made him 
a minister. He soon fell into the habit of talking over 
his sermons with me early in the week, saying that it 
helped define his thoughts to have to fight for them; for 
I am one of the unfortunate, persons who always have 
something to say on the other side, I liked these talks, 
and soon learned to be more gentle and insinuating in 
my disagreements, and he to be more tolerant of my 
opinions. As Stevenson says, ‘‘The faults of married 
people continually spur each of them hour by hour to 
do better, and to meet and love upon a higher ground.” 

The study and the sermons gradually became the chief 
interests of my life; and, when our first child was born, 
the doctor said he had the head of a philosopher. What 
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is more remarkable as a result of theological controver- 
sies, he had the temper and spirit of an angel. 

Through ten years of domestic and ministerial ups and 
downs, with sickness and moving and multiplied cares, 
my interest in the sermons never flagged; and each year 
I noted with silent satisfaction that the minister knew 
less about God and more about people, talked less re- 
ligion and more life. Of course I did the ‘‘things’”’ that 
were expected of the minister’s wife, even to taking part 
in the prayer-meetings after the minister got tired of his 
two pillars,—one stone deaf, who always prayed so wide 
of the mark, and the other so unpopular that the truths 
he uttered became lies before they reached the people. 

One prayer-meeting night the minister spoke feelingly 
of the large number of intelligent women who sat silent 
through the meeting, when they might help so much to 
make it interesting; and, when he finished, one of the 
ardent sisters burst out, ‘‘If Mrs. E. would begin, we would 
all follow!” ‘That, I think, must have been the word 
that made me a minister. I spoke in meeting, to make 
the way for wiser women and more fit. Similarly, in 
my ministry I hope I have helped prepare the way for 
women ministers who are to come after me, with ade- 
quate equipment to a heartier welcome. 

There came a day when it was no longer possible to 
conceal from the parish the fact that the minister could 
preach no more. For months he had dissipated in tonics 
and been eased by exchanges. But, when one good sister 
said to me, ‘‘His sermons are just as good, but he makes 
such a draft on our sympathies by his looks that we can’t 
enjoy coming to church any more,” then it was evident 
that he must stop, if not for his own sake, for the people’s. 

Together we faced the situation,—three children, one 
a. baby of three years, no money, no health, only pride 
and courage and friends. The story of those years, ten 
of them, when I learned that a minister can be a man, 
when all the high counsels of the pulpit were translated 
into the common deeds of the common day, what need 
to tell it? It is written in the hearts of the farmers and 
housekeepers and laboring-men, who saw him going 
about the humblest tasks on the streets of his aristo- 
cratic parish with the same simple dignity which had 
marked his pulpit ministrations. It was after this di- 
vine ministry that the following conversation was heard 
between two laborers who spoke of him. One said, ‘‘He’s 
a minister from the top of his head to the soles of his 
feet.” ‘‘Well, mebbe he is; but he’s a d—n good man 
just the same!’’ It was at this time that I learned how 
good church people are, and how close and vital is the 
relation between a true shepherd and his flock. I have 
been young and now am not so young, yet have I never 
seen a worthy minister forsaken nor his seed begging 
bread. This experience of the manliness which survived 
the pauperizing influences of the theological seminary 
and the pampering influences of an affectionate and 
wealthy church, and of the inexhaustible treasures of 
a people’s love for their pastor, were unconsciously pre- 
paring me for the next great step in my life. 

As the minister lay on his couch one day—which had 
become as much the centre of things in the home as an 
open-fire, and for the same reason—I told him of my 
recent trip through the churches of the State in the in- 
terest of home missions, I had been travelling with a 
bright Western woman, a pioneer home missionary, to 
talk about the general subject of missionary work while 
she rested from her brilliant tale of experiences on the 
frontier, It was a strange experience, that trip through 
the churches, and taught me two things,—first, that peo- 
ple who know how to read do well to stay home from 
church and practise the accomplishment in very many 
country parishes; and, second, that a man may enjoy 
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hearing his wife talk even if he is a talker himself. For 
the home missionary was accompanied by her hus- 
band, who is a preacher, and whose delight and pride 
in her speeches, although he heard the same ones every 
night during the season, gladdened my heart. To be 
sure, she was a second wife, and I suppose it is all easier 
for them. As I sat by the invalid’s couch, amusing him 
with the tale of these travels, a thought suddenly came 
to me which I as suddenly expressed, although only in 
fun,—‘‘Sam, I believe J’// preach!”’ It had the effect of 
a galvanic shock. The minister raised himself right up 
and said, with almost solemn earnestness, yet with the 
dazed air of one making a surprising discovery, ‘‘It’s 
what you were made for!”’ 

Then came the weeks of consultation with friends, of 
discouragements from quarters where help was confi- 
dently expected, of surprising offers of furtherance from 
those who had no faith in women preachers, but thought 
there might be such a thing as a divine leading. We de- 
bated the question of beginning. Should the home and 
the children be left with the father and the ‘‘girl,’’ while 
the mother took a course of study at a theological semi- 
nary,—not that she could win a degree, but that she 
might deserve it,—or should she begin by beginning? 
Here the advice of a brother in the ministry, who dis- 
approved of women preachers, but believed in one, pre- 
vailed. ‘‘Don’t go to a seminary. It would be wasted 
time, even if you didn’t come out an atheist, as is most 
likely. The best of what is known there you can get from 
books, and life has taught you enough to beginon. Enter 
every open door.”’ 

And the first open door was in a mission church in a 
big city where I happened to be for a Sunday. The 
minister was away, or they had none; and the deacon 
at whose house I was staying, said: ‘‘You sometimes give 
talks, don’t you? Suppose you preach for us this morn- 
ing.” By this time I had several sermons written, which 
I carried with me wherever I went, looking for. the open 
door. It was a nervous time for me, and, I fancy, for 
the deacon, who was responsible for me. Neither of 
us forgot ourselves for a moment, I am sure. 

One old man on the front seat, of most dignified and 
scholarly appearance, held his hand up to his ear and 
listened with a strangely absorbed and, I thought, dis- 
approving attention throughout the service. He fas- 
cinated my gaze, so that I unwillingly addressed myself 
exclusively to him. At the close of the meeting, as I 
went down the pulpit steps to hasten away, I found the 
old man waiting for me. He shook my hand doubt- 
fully, and said in rather sepulchral tones, ‘‘Are you ac- 
quainted with the original?’’ I was utterly dazed, and 
could think of nothing but a line of the old hymn, ‘‘Their 
great Original proclaim!’’ Finally, seeing my hesitation, 
he went on to say that he had noticed a change in the 
Scripture passage I had quoted from the rendering of 
the St. James version, and wondered what my authority 
might be. How devoutly did I bless the minister for 
those early lessons in New Testament Greek! I proceeded 
with the reasons and authority for the word I had used, 
and the old scholar said: ‘‘I am glad to know this. It 
was an improvement, and I thank you.’ 

After some weeks, in which it seemed likely that my 
high resolve to preach was to be frustrated by a counter- 
resolve on the part of the churches not to hear me, came 
a letter from a home-mission secretary, telling of a little 
church which had fallen among thieves and robbers, 
and was left more than half dead. ‘‘They have a debt 
and a leaking roof, several antiquated church quarrels, 
and about twenty-five members, although they won’t 
all acknowledge it. They will have you for one Sunday, 
but promise nothing after that.”” With such scant en- 
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couragement I went forth to my first candidacy, know- 
ing that much depended upon my winning that cantan- 
kerous flock to let me be their shepherd. 

As I walked down the streets of my own town to the 
station, I felt as much shame and humiliation as if I 
had been led along by a policeman. Citizens I had al- 
ways known averted their eyes as they saw me coming; 
those who spoke to me did it compassionately; children 
gazed at me wonderingly; and the ticket agent (a woman!) 
seemed to feel the indelicacy of my buying a ticket to 
B, on Saturday afternoon, and tossed it to me as if she 
said, ‘‘I wash my hands of you!’’ The greatest hin- 
drances in the way of woman’s progress toward com- 
pleter self-realization are not the prejudice and opposi- 
tion of society, but her own inherited instinct for self- 
effacement and seclusion. How great a freedom it is to 
be delivered from the superstition of ‘‘Nature’’! Not 
half a dozen persons in the town knew of my going forth 
to my first battle; not more than one gave it a second 
thought. But to me the air was filled with cold looks 
and scorn. Yet there was no return. I had given up 
my position in the boarding-school, and I had said that 
I would preach. Now I could never go back and be 
plain Mrs. E., a respected although humble member of 
society. I must go forward and make myself a new 
name, or remain upon the pillory of social reprobation 
forever. As the train bumped along, my thoughts set 
themselves to its sound: ‘‘He said I was made for it. 
He said I was made for it.”” ‘‘For neither is the woman 
without the man.” 

At the little station in the solemn hills of T. County 
I was met in the edge of the evening by a florid gentle- 
man of pleasant countenance, who plainly regarded me 
in the light of a religious joke. He seemed to divine the 
ambitious hope I was cherishing, and, as we drove 
down the hill into the little hamlet, took occasion to tell 
me of the needs of the church. ‘‘We must have here,”’ 
he said, ‘‘a man’’—with pitying emphasis upon the word 
—‘‘who will come and live among us,—a man with a 
family, I might say.” Ihadthat requirement. ‘‘There’s 
a great deal to be done here which only an all-around 
man can do.” I said little, for one cannot talk with her 
heart in her mouth; but I smiled and tried hard to look 
unconcerned, and by the time we reached my place of 
entertainment I am sure he was reassured concerning 
me, that I was harmless and not inclined to thrust my- 
self down their throats. I was entertained by two 
women, who had no man about the place. There was 
not a husbanded or fathered house that would receive 
me, although I did not learn this until afterward. I 
only enjoyed to the full the coziness and comfort of that 
sweet cottage, with its plants and its books, its peace, 
and the unspoken sympathy of its owners. 

I preached twice on Sunday. In the Scripture that 
I read ii the morning were these words,—‘‘ And the Lord 
sent Moses and Aaron and Miriam’! I never knew of 
the coincidence until years afterward, but it was re- 
membered of me as a great stroke of diplomacy. Surely 
simplicity is the highest art! Before the day was over 
I had begun to feel human again, and to realize that the 
people before me were men and women to whom one 
might hopefully say, ‘‘Come, let us reason together.” 
They were kind people, and waited in the dim light of 
the smoky kerosene lamps at night to speak to me. 

But oh the dawn of the next morning! Every inch 
of my body was sore and bruised, as if I had been beaten. 
I was one throb of pain from head to foot, and yet I 
must drag myself up and out to meet the world again! 
‘‘The croakers and the conservatives were right after 
all,” I said. ‘‘A woman cannot do a man’s work. If 
this is the price one must pay for preaching, it is too 
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dear.”’ But I have since decided that a man who had 
baked and scrubbed for his family all day Saturday, and 
had prepared everything in the home for Sunday from 
the minister’s white necktie to the smallest tot’s clean 
shirt, and had then taken a plunge into the world to swim 
against the tide of immemorial custom in a community 
of strangers, even a man might be sore in spirit and tired 
in body on Monday morning. Mr. Beecher in his prime 
used often to say on Monday morning, ‘‘The little boys 
point!’’ 

On the way to the station, however, my weary soul 
and bruised body were both comforted by the change 
in my escort’s manner and address. I had ceased to be 
a joke. ‘‘Would I come next Sunday, and would I con- 
sider an engagement for a year?’’ And I took the pre- 
cious dollars home, the price of my shocked nervous sys- 
tem, and told ‘‘him’’ that they were willing to have me 
another Sunday. He did not seem as much surprised 
as I had expected, but was sympathetic enough. After 
that, as the work went on, we often enjoyed the fun of 
the turned tables, as he would caution me: ‘‘Don’t preach 
too long!’’ ‘‘Don’t fire over their heads!’’ ‘‘Be sure 
your sermons are attached to folk as well as to God!” 

For three years I kept my first parish, although at 
arm’s length. We put a new roof on the meeting-house, 
and mended the steps, and cleaned it,—oh, how we did 
clean it! And the people revealed such beauty of char- 
acter and grace as I could never have imagined. 

But I never could ‘‘pronounce a benediction’’ upon 
my congregation when the services were ended; for that, 
I had been told, was the sign and seal of a minister’s or- 
dination to his office. Long afterward Thomas K. 
Beecher was asked on one occasion by a brother min- 
ister to ‘‘dismiss the congregation.’’ He rose, and, step- 
ping to the edge of the pulpit, said kindly, ‘‘You may 
go.”’ When asked why he had done that unprecedented 
thing, he said: ‘‘I did as you asked me. The benedic- 
tion is not a form of dismissal: it is a prayer for the bless- 
ing of God, and I will never degrade it to a lower use.”’ 
I never could see why I could not offer a last prayer for 
my congregation without being ordained, but so it was. 
It made an awkwardness in our service which the people 
did not like. And then, too, there were friends who 
wanted me to marry them. And ‘‘he’’ said that, if I 
did the work, I ought to have recognition as a min- 
ister—if I could pass the examination. 

And so my humble friends in the little church called 
a council, which was afterward spitefully called a ‘‘picked 
council.’” This was true only in the sense that we picked 
the biggest and best men we knew in our neighborhood, 
only one stanch Welsh prophet coming from the Far 
West, because he was our friend and believed in the free- 
dom of the spirit. 

Of the work and worship of that day I will not speak, 
but only tell the dream I had the night before, which 
was a detailed prophecy. I was at the foot of a high 
mountain. I knew that on the other side was a com- 
pany of ministers. I could see them in their long black 
coats and white ties: they looked very dreary, but earnest 
and dependable. Before me was an indistinct sort of 
- vehicle, which I was to enter and which they were to 
pull up to the top of the mountain by an attachment of 
rope and pulleys. I hesitated to get in; for the moun- 
tain was high and rocky, and I feared the rope would 
break or that the ministers would not be strong enough. 
Yet it seemed necessary, and I entered the. vehicle 
finally, although wofully and trembling. As I began 
slowly to rise, I lifted my fearful eyes to the summit of 
the mountain, and there appeared the old house which 
we called home. Light streamed from its open door, 
and in its upper windows appeared the eager faces of 
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my three children. They were waving their hands and 
crying: ‘‘Don’t be afraid, mother. They won’t let go! 
They’ll pull you up!” 

And they did pull me up, making me a full-fledged 
minister, with authority to pronounce benedictions and 
solemnize marriages and join associations, if the asso- 
ciations didn’t object. And I have lived happily ever 
after. 

It must be better to have a ‘‘call,’’—something more 
than the need to earn one’s bread, and the conviction 
that one’s power to be a minister is greater than his power 
in any other direction to win the bread and serve the 
present day. 

Evmira, N.Y. 


The Coptic Church in Egypt. 


BY REV. BRADLEY GILMAN. 


One of the ‘‘souvenirs’’? which I am hoping to bring 
home, intact, from my travels in Egypt is a little circu- 
lar loaf of bread, four inches broad and two inches thick: 
it resembles the tiny loaves which you see in Da Vinci’s 
‘‘Last Supper.” On its upper, slightly convex side is 
stamped—moulded in, before baking—a Greek cross; 
and around this cross, forming a decorative circle close 
to the edge, are these words, in Greek, ‘‘Lamb of God; 
the lamb, the strength; the lamb, the immortal one.” 
This interesting little loaf of bread I did not buy: it was 
one of the few things obtainable in tourist-ridden Cairo 
without payment of piastres or bestowal of backsheesh. 
It was given me, with great courtesy, by one of the priests 
of the Coptic Cathedral of Cairo, after a friendly conver- 
sation with me had shown him that I was in sympathy 
with the affairs of his church. He also brought, in re- 
sponse to my questions, a little of the communion-wine 
which is used with this bread in celebrating, the eu- 
charist. It was entirely unfermented, as he earnestly 
pointed out, being simply the juice of raisins, freshly 
soaked and pressed. 

Any customs of this sort which are observed in the 
Coptic Church should have great value for students of 
early Christian history, because the Coptic Church traces 
a very clear line of descent from the days of the apostles, 
and their records and traditions have been closely 
guarded. The persecutions which have attended them 
all along their path through the centuries, from Roman 
zealots and Greek fanatics and Moslem rivals, have 
tended to maintain a warm, religious life in their body, 
and to make them cherish the ‘‘lives’’ of their saints, of 
which they have an abundance. ‘The so-called ‘‘Mono- 
physite’”’ heresy, on which their schism from Rome was 
nominally based, is a matter easily disinterred from the 
regular church histories. We cannot help a smile of 
amused contempt as we read about that ancient excite- 
ment ‘and debate turning on the use of the word ‘‘in’’ 
and the word ‘‘of.’’ We are far removed from dialectic 
interest in wrangles concerning the ‘‘union’’ or the mere 
““coexistence’’ of the divine and the human in Christ; 
but the early Christians fed on this sort of meat. How- 
ever, the records of the Coptic Church itself show that 
the Coptic schism did not grow out of a theological 
quibble, but out of the refusal of the church in Egypt, 
in the fifth century, to submit to the growing domina- 
tion of the Church of Rome. The small group in the 
Coptic Church which did bow to Rome were encouraged 
by the Bishop of Rome, a patriarch of his approval was 
consecrated, and this was the beginning of the Greek, 
or Melchite, Church in Egypt. Despite imperial support 
and many worldly advantages, it never flourished. 
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There can be no reasonable doubt that the Copts of 
Egypt to-day are the original people of the country. 
The very persecutions from which they so suffered at 
the hands of their Mohammedan neighbors helped to 
preserve their race in its purity. No followers of “the 
prophet of Mecca would condescend to intermarry with 
them; and to-day it is quite possible that some despised 
Copt, in the bazaars of Cairo, sitting cross-legged behind 
his slender stock of bread or slippers or copper kettles, 
may be the lineal descendant of one of the lordly Pha- 
raohs whose tomb nestles under the shadow of the Sak- 
kara Pyramid. 

There are to-day over four hundred Coptic churches 
in use in Egypt; about twenty of these may be seen in 
or near Cairo. The most picturesque and historically in- 
teresting are those to be found in that ancient portion 
of Cairo known as ‘“‘Babylon,’’—a name and town of 
pre-Christian antiquity not to be confounded with the 
Babylon of Mesopotamia. In visiting it, we were led 
by our dragoman through dusty, narrow streets, lined 
by diminutive shops; and we came presently to a high 
wall, enclosing a few acres of ground, crowded with 
houses. We passed through this wall by means of a 
small door, half hidden under the encroaching earth at 
one corner. The door was locked behind us, with a 
huge clumsy wooden key, by an old Copt,: who rattled 
the ineffective article and loudly called ‘‘Clef, clef!’? We 
were expected to pause and inspect the key, and, inci- 
dentally, to drop a piastre into his wrinkled, shaking 
hand, A short walk through more streets, even narrower 
and dirtier than those outside the wall, brought us to 
the church Abu Sergeh. The present church is really a 
second structure built over the ancient church, as one 
soon sees when he is carried down into that more ancient 
place of worship, now called the crypt of the later edi- 
fice. ‘The under church is dedicated to the Virgin; and 
in one of two niches, or cubicles, in its walls the mother 
of Jesus is reported to have rested when on her visit with 
the infant to Egypt. The little Coptic maid, who served 
us as guide in the churches, rattled through her memo- 
rized English speech, her eyes half open and candle- 
drippings plentifully besprinkling her dirty little fingers. 
The church above is dedicated to two soldier-saints, 
Saint Sergius and Saint Bacchus, who together suffered 
martyrdom under Diocletian. In this church of Abu 
Sergeh may be seen a horthex, a large tank, used in very 
early times for baptisms. Later the font was in vogue. 
The most ancient method of administering baptism in 
this church was by immersion. A curtain was stretched 
across the middle of the tank, and the candidates, en- 
tirely naked, went down into the water, the sexes being 
separated by the curtain, and, after their immersions, 
came up out of the water, and received, each, a new 
white garment. 

The ancient tradition declares that Saint Peter preached 
-at Alexandria, and sent Saint Mark to establish the 
church at Cairo. This tradition is devoutly held by all 
faithful Copts in Egypt to-day. These people know 
nothing of the word ‘‘Copt,”” when among themselves. 
The word is an Arabic corruption, ‘‘Gupti,” of the word 
“Egypi.” This word ‘‘Gupii’? has been still further 
corrupted by European travellers into ‘‘Copt.” The 
Coptic Church is really—though not so recognized—the 
national church of Egypt. It has over six hundred 
thousand followers at the present time: it has also sev- 
eral secular schools and several monasteries. At Cairo 
and Alexandria are theological schools. One of these, 
the ‘‘Patriarch’s School,’ adjoining the Coptic Cathe- 
' dral in Cairo, contains eight hundred pupils, three hun- 
dred of them being Mohammedans, but attending this 
school because of the superior education which they may 
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here gain. In passing, I may contrast with the orderly, 
intelligent methods of study in this school the noisy, me- 
chanical methods in vogue in the famous Mohammedan 
University (stc) at Cairo. In this ‘‘university’’ several 
thousand men were seated in groups throughout the 
mosque and court-yard, babbling sentences from the 
Koran, and rocking like leaden mandarins, as they 
memorized, But the Coptic school was divided into 
classes. English and French were studied, also arith- 
metic and geography; and as I heard some of the reci- 
tations, and made short addresses to the various classes, 
the young Copts (aged from twelve to twenty) seemed 
as intelligent as average lads in our public schools of the 
United States. 

There are authoritative books on the Copts and their 
churches/by E. L. Butcher, who has given much time 
and thought to this field of Christian history. Great 
changes are going on, at present, in Egypt, largely through 
the uplifting influence ‘of the English, who really rule the 
country. Exactly how these changes will affect the old 
Coptic Church is hard to foresee. Likewise is it hard to 
forecast the influence which this church will exert under 
the new, widening, and more favorable conditions, polit- 
ical and social. A recent editorial in the leading Egyp- 
tian journal, the Egyptran Gazette, seems to be very hope- 
ful of this church’s future. It said, in closing, ‘‘Given 
the time which all churches in history have required for 
their reformation, and the Coptic Church will yet shine 
as a bright light in Egypt,—a light to lighten the dark- 
ness of the East, a light which will be, for Easterns,— 
in comparison with the light of existing Western Mis- 
stons,—as the electric light to a farthing candle.” 

Catro, Ecypt. 


What might prove “Popular” Preaching. 


BY A. CHAMBERLAIN. 


The complaint goes out, from Catholic and Protestant 
alike, that the Church is losing its hold on the masses. 
Unless people are practically coerced, they will not, for 
the most part, make much of church-going. Those who 
have ceased to regard church attendance as a duty do 
not, on the whole, consider it as a privilege. Special 
music, or perhaps the stereopticon, will attract; and in 
the effort to gain a full congregation some churches have 
dropped, very largely, in their “‘popular’’ services what 
is distinctively religious, seeking rather to deal with the 
purely ethical or simply secular. Indeed, the modern 
theory of church service seems to be that, the nearer it 
can come to being a repetition of the thoughts and feel- 
ings of week-day life, the better its chance for success. 

Now, the last thing that one would desire is that re- 
ligion should divorce itself from the every-day life of 
man. On the other hand, if religion confessedly seeks 
the sources of her power and authority merely in the 
world of affairs, she abdicates that high position which 
men have accorded to her through the ages, declaring 
herself thereby not the great primal authority for the 
guidance of men, but merely one of the many forces with 
which man has to do. 

One hears this uncertain note in many sermons, the 
preacher seeking for some special line of effort—temper- 
ance, settlement work, good government, anything in 
which his auditors, perchance, may be interested—as a 
sort of basis for his claims on the part of religion itself. 

Admittedly, however, this experiment does not suc- 
ceed. The average man feels himself to be quite as well 
instructed in regard to his ethical, political, and social 
duties as the preacher is likely to be; and he is inclined 
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to resent advice which springs from no more authorita- 
tive sources than he himself possesses. 
may indeed make him temporarily uncomfortable, or, 
by overstatement and lack of discrimination, inspire his 
hearer with a certain disgust, augmented, perhaps, by 
a tacit appeal to certain religious obligations for whose 
authority the preacher offers him no explanation. 

No! The average man is not much troubled usually 
as to the adjustment of the details of his conduct; and, 
if he is, he will scarcely find. specific instruction in the 
necessarily general treatment of a sermon. 

Other problems arise, however, that have interested 
men through the ages,—problems that go deeper than 
ethics, questions whose answers are not found in the 
social world nor in the world of affairs. ‘‘Why do I 
exist? What is the meaning of my life,—of the lives 
of all those who have lived and died since man first ‘be- 
came a living soul’? What is my destiny—and theirs?”’ 
This interest is perennial and practically universal. It 
peeps out in the talk of men who seem the most common- 
place and indifferent: it is insistent. Man has been com- 
pelled, by the exigencies of his own nature, to formulate 
some answer—and he has formulated many answers. 

On one point all the answers are in practical agree- 
ment. Back of this scheme of things is a Self-existent 
Force. We are, because that Force is; and all these 
deeper questions resolve themselves finally into one,— 
What is the nature of this Force, at once Self-existent 
and Ultimate? 

One is inclined to think that a preacher who can offer 
a satisfactory answer to that question will not lack at- 
tentive hearers. Even more or less makeshift answers 
have swayed the minds of millions,—the Force as the 
Mohammedan Allah, pure Will, unconditioned by ethics, 
exalting to heaven and casting down into hell by mere 
fiat, justice, mercy, goodness, subordinated to His un- 
searchable decrees; or the Force as the Om of the Hindu, 
unknowable, without attributes, the Abyss of Being, 
whose depths no plummet has sounded. 

A satisfactory answer, however, implies certain con- 
ditions. It must be rational: we cannot dispense with 
a logical foundation for religious belief. It must be 
righteous: we are willing to admit that this Self-existent 
Force from which we spring is much better ethically than 
we ourselves; but at least we must contend that it is as 
good as our best ethical conception, and it must satisfy 
what we fecl to be our best and deepest emotions no less 
than our intellectual perceptions. 

Finally, since man is sometimes prone to doubt the 
validity of his own reasoning and knows himself to be 
more or less subject to the disturbing influences of emo- 
tional storm and stress, the answer must have the ‘seal 
of authority; and it is on this point, perhaps, that the 
modern and excessive emphasis on individualism leads 
the preacher astray. 

Christianity, the religion with which we have to do, 
makes two great claims,—one is that of revelation; the 
other, that of authority. It declares definitely that cer- 
tain attributes are involved in the very nature of God, 
revealing thereby to us a Father in place of simple, Self- 
existent Force, Unconditioned Being, or Abstract Will. 
Moreover, it points for its authority to the person of 
Christ, not solely to certain statements regarding the 
nature of deity, but to Christ himself, his life, his charac- 
ter, and the spirit in which he worked and taught, as at 
once the revelation of the nature of God and the authori- 
tative attestation of the truth of that revelation. ‘‘He 
taught them,” it is written, ‘‘as one having authority, 
and not as their scribes.’’ And it is also written that 
‘“‘the common people heard him gladly.” The Pharisee 
might quibble, the Sadducee might scoff: the masses at 
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least delighted in his teaching and accepted him ‘“‘as 
one having authority.” 

To-day, with the Hindu fog of the Unknowable and 
Unconditioned creeping in upon us; with Asia stirring 
in her sleep of centuries; with Islam and its doctrine of 
Abstract Will gathering, it may be, for another outbreak, 
and Russia offering to the world a ceremonial Christian- 
ity,—is it not time to reaffirm the Revelation and Au- 
thority of God in Jesus Christ? Is it not for such revela- 
tion that the world hungers? Let the word go out to 
any preacher who finds his audience scanty and indiffer- 
ent,—‘‘Preach the Gospel! Proclaim the Christ!” 

SALEM, Mass. 


For the Christian Register. 


Friendship with God. 


BY WANDA WEST. 


He is with me when the day breaks, 
Through the long sweet hours of light, 
When the evening shadows gather, 
In the silent, darkling night. 
The Ineffable is with me; 
By his love my soul is filled 
With a joy beyond expression, 
And its hungering is stilled. 
While he stoops to guide my footsteps, 
He informs and fills the whole, 
All created things controlling,— 
Vast, mysterious Oversoul! 


A Necessity or a Luxury? 


No thoughtful observer of life can fail to see that, if 
life is to be rich, if it is to culminate in nobility of char- 
acter, in a beautiful and aspiring manhood and woman- 
hood, it must be grounded upon moral and. spiritual 
principles, it must be lived in a moral and spiritual atmos- 
phere. It is generally conceded now, by those who look 
at things in the large, that this is a commercial age, 
that the commercial spirit enters into and shapes every- 
thing. Atsucha time the need of the moral and spiritual 
is specially emphasized; and, if life is to be lifted to new 
heights of the heroic, new faithfulness of service, new 
glory of public spirit, new purity of practice and aim, 
it must be along the way of the moral and spiritual sanc- 
tions. We must see in each other and see in all, morality 
regulating human relations and ordering conduct, and 
‘morality touched with emotion”’ revealing high spiritual 
ideals. Life is not life in any worthy sense without these 
things; and, when human nature runs away from them 
till it has to rely on the very husks that the swine do eat, 
it returns in time to the better way for the blessing of a 
noble and consecrating joy. So then the moral and 
spiritual, and that which shall minister unto them, must 
be placed among the necessities of life. 

Now what do we have which we can be sure will minis- 
ter unto the moral and spiritual? Will the public school 
do it? It has been repeatedly shown that the public 
school must be maintained on a purely secular basis 
in order that it shall not offend in any way the rights of 
religious belief, or be anything less than the property 
of all. Will the public library doit? The public library 
simply aims to supply what people want,—novels, biog- 
raphies, physical science, philosophies, and in quite a 
minor degree, because they are only wanted in a minor 
degree, books on morals and religion. It is no part of 
the work of the library to stand in a special way for 
moral and religious truth, or to furnish in any way direct 
moral and religious influences. Will the newspapers do 
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it? It is true that the newspapers can—and the best of 
them do—make themselves great powers on the side 
of public morality. It is true that some of them publish 
editorials occasionally which might well be called ser- 
monettes. But these are necessarily incidental to the 
great work of the press. Will the home do it? The 
home has to doa great many things. It has to look after 
the physical, it has in some degree to look after the intel- 
lectual, it has to look after the simplest every-day moral- 
ity. In the best homes the larger moralities and some 
degree of the spiritual get into the atmosphere. But, 
after all, the home can no more stand supremely for the 
moral and spiritual life, than it can stand supremely 
for the intellectual life. 

The great interests of life need specialized representa- 
tion. What is it that gives large and special representa- 
tion of the most important things in all the world, the 
moral and spiritual life? What even attempts to do it? 
There can be but one answer to that question. It is the 
Church. Not one church through one method of appeal, 
but all churches through a great variety of methods of 
appeal. In our own country the Roman Catholic needs 
the Roman Catholic Church, because it binds him to 
struggle after the better way. Evangelical Protestants 
in all their variety need their respective churches for the 
same reason. And liberal Protestants, ourselves included, 
need their respective churches for the same reason. ‘‘We 
must accept these different forms of religion among 
men,’’ as Richter said, ‘‘as we accept different languages, 
wherein there is still one human nature expressed. Every 
genius has most power in his own language, and every 
heart in its own religion.” 

To bring the subject closely home, in what ways does 
our own church serve us in the line of the moral and 
spiritual life? Serve us. It cannot serve those who 
seek the Roman Catholic Church, it cannot serve those 
who seek any one of the divisions of the Evangelical 
Protestant Church, because it was brought into being, 
and has always been maintained, to meet the moral and 
spiritual needs of just such people as ourselves. First. 
Our church provides for us a moral and spiritual resting- 
place. It is a larger home to which we can come when 
we are tired and weary with the routines and responsi- 
bilities of the week, when we are inclined to ask ourselves 
what it all means and what it is all worth. How many 
people I have known come to our church just for this 
needed rest, just to get a moment in which to transfer 
their thoughts from the awful pressure of the most mate- 
rial cares and duties to the higher and better life which 
opens out and up and on! Second. Our church pro- 
vides for us a harmonizing influence when we have lost 
ourselves in a tumult of frictions; when it seems as if 
everything had gone wrong, our own equtipoise with the 
rest. How often have I come to church myself, how 
often have I known of some of you coming to church, 
just to recover the lost balance, and to chord ourselves 
anew with our ideals! Third. Our church is a place 
for getting new moral and spiritual strength and inspira- 
tion, so that we shall be stronger to meet life’s duties, 
and to carry life’s burdens, and to keep ourselves hopeful 
and sweet in the process. Our church is a power-house 
of moral and spiritual life. Many and many a time I 
go away from our services here feeling more like a man, 
and more ready to do a man’s work in the world, more 
eager to help what I can, more reconciled to what I can- 
not help. We all need this threefold service, this service 
of rest and composure, of soothing and harmonization, 
of moral restoration and soul uplift; and our church gives 
it to us as no other instrumentality does or can. 

Now the central point is that this service of our church 
to us, and the like service of all other churches to the 
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people who find their religious life in them, is a necessity, 
not a luxury. Of course we can bake bread and sweep 
the floors without this service. Of course we can add 
and subtract and multiply and divide without it; but, 
if life is to be rich and sweet and gentle and hopeful, if 
it is to be self-contained, if it is to exhibit a beautiful 
self-composure, if it is to be a symphony, then it needs 
the service of religion for which the church stands, for 
which to us our church stands. It needs this service, 
it is a necessity. 

In providing for the luxuries of life one says, I will 
indulge in these if my income permits: I will wait and 
see where I am before decidng how much I will have to 
do with these things. In providing for the necessities of 
life one says, I will put these things down in the column 
of what I must have, of what must be provided for. 
When we talk that way about our church, when all people 
talk that way about their churches, nobody will think, 
as some are thinking now, that religion is losing its hold 
upon the human race. Religion, and the church repre- 
senting religion, will be as secure as our shelters, our 
food, our clothing, are secure, as our school-houses, 
our libraries, our newspapers, are secure, because they 
will be placed among the things we must have. 

I hope in this respect that we shall be as loyal to the 
moral and spiritual life as our forefathers were; that, 
whatever may be the ups and downs of our material ex- 
periences, we shall always keep the church in the column 
of necessities, we shall always associate it with the school- 
house, and kindred institutions we must have. I hope 
we shall never allow it to lag, but keep it well in the front, 
the power which has to do with life in its noblest reaches, 
with life in all its deepest experiences.—Rev. Frederic A, 
Hinckley. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


Spiritual Life. 


The man who finds not God in his own heart will find 
him nowhere; and he who finds him there will find him 
everywhere.—David Swing. 


yo 


This is the law of benefits between men: the one ought 
to forget at once what he has given, and the other ought 
never to forget what he has received.—Seneca. 


& 


Make yourself a necessity to the world by what you 
contribute in the way of personal comfort, by what you 
are in embodying before men all that is gentle, generous, 
and pure,—M. Dana. a 


The best things are nearest,—breath in your nostrils, 
light in your eyes, flowers at your feet, duties at your 
hand, the path of God just before you. Then do not 
grasp at the stars, but do life’s plain, common work as 
it comes, certain that daily duties and daily bread are 
the sweetest things of life—Jmpresstons. ; 


Td 


It is much easier to think right without doing right than 
to do right without thinking right. Just thoughts may, 
and wofully often do, fail of producing just deeds; but 
just deeds are sure to beget just thoughts. For, when the 
heart is pure and straight, there is hardly anything which 
can mislead the understanding in matters of inimediate 
personal concernment,— Julius Hare. 
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Parson and Pierrot. 


Many times in the course of the last two 
or three months I was, as I like to think, 
labored upon by a very strange preacher in 
a very strange pulpit. Before I go any fur- 
ther, I shall admit that during the deliver- 
ance of the sermons I did not once feel sleepy, 
did not once shuffle my feet in my pew, did 
not once pick a hole in the logic sounding 
from the pulpit, and did not once promise 
myself to attend no more of those unortho- 
dox services. The preacher did not wear a 
surplice, but was satisfied to use the old- 
fashioned black gown, for such its color 
seemed to be to an observer rather weak in 
the matter of eyesight. There is in the little 
back garden belonging to my house a cherry- 
tree. This was the pulpit. Evening after 
evening there used to come to the topmost 
twig of the cherry a starling of high intelli- 
gence. He was the parson. 

As he always sat in such a way that he 
could look into my study, the floor of which 
is a few feet lower than the floor of the pulpit, 
and as he always stared at me in a very ear- 
nest manner, from time to time giving out 
in a brief phrase what I imagined to be the 
text of the coming discourse, my sense of 
politeness forbade me to continue any task 
upon which I might happen to be engaged. 
Even if good manners had failed me, I should 
have put aside pen and ink; for I should have 
been sorry not to be improved at evenfall by 
this brilliant orator, who, during the recent 
rains, had many times astonished me by his 
treatment of a text that surely must have 
run, when translated from Cosmo-Starling 
to Anglo-Saxon, “‘Cheerfulness is next to 
godliness.” In fact, it was because of the 
bird’s genius for excelling by at least a thou- 
sand-fold the optimism of Wilkins Micawber 
that I was so willing to sit under him, even 
at times when tasks were numerous and 
pressing. What, till grace travelled from 
the bird’s beak to my heart, had been my 
way of behaving through the many weeks 
made so dispiriting by the downpour of rain? 
Though I was snug, with three charming 
rooms at my disposal, I showed few signs of 
grace, but, with ingenuity worthy of a finer 
aim, abused the sun in a large number of 
phrases for too long failing to recall to my 
mind the rambles, the gathering of wild 
hyacinths, the picnics, and the other pleas- 
ures before enjoyed in the full blaze of our 
magnificent lamp. 

For some time I did not learn the right 
lessons from the starling in the cherry-tree. 
In vain he delivered in a telling undertone 
his persuasive periods. "I wasasif Pharaoh’s 
heart beat in my breast. But the bird was 
patient. He had made up his mind to con- 
vert me to his sunny outlook upon a lawn 
several inches under water; and the severer 
my expression of face, as I grieved for the 
swamped snowdrops, the more melodious 
was his gentle remonstrance. 

When I picture to myself the bird stand- 
ing upon that frailest of platforms, with 
rain running down his beak, his wings, his 
tail, I am ashamed to think how much 
trouble I gave him before granting the truth 
of all he said in the course of his missionary 
efforts. He looked as if it would be a kind- 
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ness upon my part to put him through a 
wringing-machine. Pitilessly the great drops 
thumped upon his backbone. I never saw 
a bird so bedraggled; and yet he made no 
attempt to crouch behind the trunk of the 
tree, for the winning of the heathen was not 
yet accomplished. Never did a Pilgrim 
Father hold more tenaciously to his convic- 
tions. Never did John Wesley better illus- 
trate the beauty of perseverance. It hailed: 
the bird went on with his sermon. It 
snowed: the bird uttered in alto an appeal 
of peculiar force. It lightened: the bird, 
with the tail of his eye, noted the gorgeous 
zigzag, while declaring with undiminished 
zeal that in his opinion cheerfulness was next 
to godliness. This display of optimism, 
together with the exhibition of another 
quality, very graceful, but not quite so 
precious, brought me into a state of mind 
fit to match the behavior of the starling. 
To continue sullen under shelter while the 
damp missionary warbled bright beliefs 
through storm after storm of rain would 
have been conduct fit only for an ourang- 
outang. The starling had come, had seen, 
had preached, had conquered. 

Though it was as a minister that he ex- 
celled, I must not forget to praise him on the 
score of his diplomacy. In some households 
there are too many tracts. The children 
hear of them at all times in the day, till at 
last their weariness is proved in the secret 
determination to enjoy mature years by 
banishing from them so active a plague of 
their childhood. ‘The starling had little in 
common with unwise parents, but seemed 
to know how important it was not to dwell 
too long upon the offices becoming to a min- 
ister. He knew how to relax. A clapping 
of his beak, a flickering of his wings, and all 
of a sudden he had changed from gravity to 
gayness. I am not ashamed to own that 
to the variety entertainment put before me 
by this George Grossmith in feathers I lis- 
tened not a whit less keenly than I had lis- 
tened to his serious counsels. 

To begin, he quacked like a duck. Chanc- 
ing to sight a cat in a neighbor’s garden, he 
at once began to mew with a vigor quite as 
disturbing as that put into action at night 
by the creature so admirably burlesqued 
from the tree-top. After this he exulted 
as if he were a hen egg-proud to a ridiculous 
extent, changing suddenly from clacking 
pride to an imitation of the noise made by 
a groom and a broom in a stable-yard some 
thirty yards away from the cherry. As far 
as song went, he was at one minute a black- 
bird, at another a thrush, at another a rook. 
I should very much like to hear his candid 
opinion about the man converted by his 
zeal from impatience to patience. He often 
watched me at my work, appearing to won- 
der how I could spend so many hours in 
making black marks upon a white substance 
with a small red stick. Sometimes, I con- 
fess, I shared his wonder. But we cannot 
all be missionaries on the top of a cherry-tree. 

I have been made rather unhappy during 
the last two weeks by the bird’s absence 
from the lofty twig that used to serve him as 
a pulpit. I hope my life as a convert is not 
to be humdrum. Has he gone to labor else- 
where upon some other person in need of 
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a mixture of exhortation and merriment? 
Or has the cat revenged herself? What- 
ever may be the explanation of his failure 
to stare at evenfall into my study, I have 
made up my mind to remain true to his 
teaching; for it would indeed be a sign of a 
graceless heart were I to return evil for good 
by becoming a backslider. Whether he be 
an apostle still active in good works, or a 
ghost already ferried across the Starlings’ 
Styx, I mean to continue as his devoted 
disciple. He came, he perched, he saw, he 
piped, he conquered—Norman Gale, im 
London Christian W orld. 


For the Christian Register. 


To Miss Anne Mansfield Sullivan.* 


BY GEORGE B. WINTON. 


When the adventurous poet pierced the veil 
That shuts us from the Other-World, and passed 
Down all the slopes of hell unto the last 
Grim cave, whence, rising, he essayed to scale 
Heaven’s battlements, and wander in its light,— 
Alone he went not on that quest : a guide, 
Poet himself, and spirit, by his side 
Cheered and led on, else had he fainted quite. 


All ina later time from out the vast, 
The sunless, silent vast, wandered a sprite, 
Darkling, alone, afraid. And straightway one, 
Poet, soul-maker, round the pilgrim cast 
Love’s sheltering arm, gave thought and voice and light 
Passed then the night, the sun arose and shone. 


A Dish of Delight. 


BY JEANNETTE A. GRANT. 


As soon as the ice and snow have melted 
from the sunny places in the woods, you will 
find the early spring flowers pushing up 
cautiously, to see if Mother Nature thinks 
it is time to waken from their long winter 
nap. Then is the time to waylay these 
spring explorers, and, making them your 
captives, transplant them to a dish of some 
kind and turn them into table decoration. 

With an ‘old kitchen knife or a sharp 
trowel dig carefully, so as to secure the roots, 
and place your plant in some dish that will 
hold it, with a little earth for its support. 
Tuck it carefully into the dish, packing some 
of the native earth about the roots; and, if 
some of the pretty mosses,*'like ‘‘robin- 
wheat,” grow near, plant some of these to 
cover the soil and make your plant feel at 
home in its new quarters. A fern, a clump 
of bloodroot, or dog-tooth violet, and es- 
pecially a plant or two of hepatica, will prove 
a delightful addition to the family dinner- 
table, and give each and all something pleas- 
ant to talk about as the meal goes on. 

For years I have had a ‘“‘wild garden,” in 
which I have planted treasures brought 
home from various outings and pilgrimages. 

As time and opportunity in these later 
years are sometimes wanting for long trips 
into Wild-flower Land, I take the plants for 
my “Dish of Delight” from my wild garden. 
Often I have taken a cup and saucer for my 
holder, and, digging up one darling hepatica 
with its lavender flowerets hidden in their 
green hoods, planted it in the cup and set 
it on my table’ In a few hours the stems 
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begin to lengthen and the beautiful flower 
buds’ to expand. They greet me in the 
morning with a joyous look, and they lead 
my thoughts away from petty things into 
the realm of beauty and mystery. After the 
blossoms have had their day, the tiny three- 
lobed leaves, all wrapped in pale-green fuzz, 
begin to grow slowly into glossy foliage 
which lives all through the next winter. 

At the end of three weeks or so I take my 
hepatica with its fresh growth of leaves and 
set it out near its old place in my wild gar- 
den, where it settles itself into the ground 
again, none the worse for having been away 
on a visit. Then I take up a saucer full of 
blue or yellow violets and let them grow on 
my table and teach me new lessons of obedi- 
ence and faith. 

It is not much trouble to provide our tables 
with these simple decorations. One of the 
children can dig up and settle the plant in 
its holder, and all will enjoy seeing it grow 
from day to day. A little water from the 
table pitcher can be given it once a day, 
and of course, like everything that grows, 
it will be the better for a share of sunshine. 


Literature. 


William Greenleaf Eliot.* 


At last a biography of William G. Eliot. 
We had hoped for such and ceased to hope, 
and it comes, a glad surprise. We are richer 
than we were. And, as we read, we can 
understand, at least in part, why it comes 
so late. Biographies are apt to be spirited 
into existence to catch an immediate interest : 
this one comes of the severe travail of 
thought and meditation. In no feature does 
it wear an extemporaneous look. Like 
Topsy, it must have grown. It suggests 
organism, not a product of manufacture. 
The style too, simple and direct, wears the 
marks of care, and tells of one who has some- 
thing to say rather than of one who wants 
to say something. 

Of course the preparation of the book 
was a labor of love; and, related to Dr. 
Eliot by tie next to the nearest, the writer 
could safely have indulged some effusion of 
filial piety. It is fair to say, however, that 
she sinks the daughter in the author, and 
kindles only, as any other must have done, 
with the theme’s resistless kindling, It 
must have been a labor too of absorbing in- 
terest and enlarging vision. In a way we 
knew before, but through these pages we 
know better now, that Dr. Eliot was one of 
the rarest of rare men. His capabilities 
were extremely varied. He had the natural 
qualifications, the quick insight, and the 
balanced judgment of a business man, and 
might have become a Sage or a Huntington 
had he thought it worth while. He could 
have succeeded in letters had he chosen 
their pursuit. He might have been a figure 
in public life had he striven forits prizes. He 
had the aptitudes of a scholar, and in later 
life he uttered some regrets that he had left 
studious pursuits behind him. It is probable 


*WirrtaM Greentear Exror. By Charlotte C. Eliot. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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that after his student years he gave himself 
to the mastery of no branch of learning; 
but this was because the Holy Ghost mas- 
tered him, and constrained him to devote 
his scholarly and all other aptitudes to some- 
thing higher. Educated at Columbian Col- 
lege and the Harvard Divinity School, he 
was ordained as an evangelist, and went to 
St. Louis, then in its rude beginnings. He 
had hardly the conventional eloquence; 
but, beyond eloquence, he was able to make 
men feel that preaching should have an issue 
in action, and that straightway. They saw 
in him definite aims -which he followed 
with a patient persistence and a tireless 
energy that won at last. They found in him 
a practical wisdom which we might dare 
name inspired common sense. In his con- 
tact they were sensible of a religious affec- 
tion by which their own was quickened; in 
his example they witnessed a devotion that 
invited toil, that could face buffet, that could 
dare danger, even the danger of pestilence 
in its most appalling form. ‘These qualities, 
strong in themselves, are mighty in their 
union, as this volume makes very plain. 
When his ministry began, he might have 
twenty-five or thirty of a Sunday morning 
to hear him. At the end of twelve years 
he had built two churches, his congregation 
having outgrown the first one; and the sec- 
ond church, with a seating capacity of twelve 
hundred, was often crowded. Of course 
in a city crowds of the thoughtless and un- 
stable will gather where sensation is, which 
of all things was not proffered here. The 
church stood for a religious aim and a relig- 
ious endeavor, and it is ever the earnest, 
not the frivolous, that these will draw. The 
church was not alone church: but also a be- 
nevolent society; and their giving is simply 
amazing to one accustomed to the more frugal 
benefactions of ordinary congregations. In 
1861 Dr. Eliot could say in public address 
that his congregation during the previous 
ten years had contributed ‘“‘in various works 
of benevolence and charity not less than the 
sum of $50,000 annually.”” The young min- 
ister who will find a model of what he should 
be may turn over the pages of the first two 
chapters of this volume: a church member 
who will see what his church should be, in 
practical Christian service, may have re- 
course to the same pages. 

But Dr. Eliot as 2 minister conceived him- 
self much more than a church functionary: 
he was the servant of humanity wherever 
he could extend a helping hand. Educa- 
tion was to him of engrossing interest, and 
three noble chapters are here devoted to his 
toils in its behalf. He was one of a small 
group of men who conceived, and by their 
labors established, the St. Louis Academy 
of Science. More important than this, 
however, was his labor in behalf of a public- 
school system, of which there was none in 
the St. Louis of his earlier acquaintance. 
There were difficulties manifold in the way; 
but through his courage, tact, broad wisdom, 
and tireless persistence they were overcome. 
But now Washington University, whose 
broad plan was conceived in his brain, whose 
splendid structure was reared under his eye, 
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of which he was for fifteen years the unpaid 
chancellor,—this was achievement worthy 
of a life, and we agree with those who feel 
that the institution should bear his name. 
In this, as in so many other enterprises, he 
must lean on those whose benevolence he 
had educated; and here is a fact of which no 
reader will mistake the meaning. Of the 
first $478,000 expended on this university 
four-fifths were contributed by his congrega- 
tion alone. 

But the time called for the patriot as well 
as the preacher and educator, and he re- 
sponded. At the beginning of the Civil War 
the final attitude of Missouri, whether she 
would remain loyal or espouse secession, 
was a grave question; and Dr. Eliot had a 
clear eye to the situation. He threw him- 
self into the contest, and was one of the most 
potent influences in holding his State to the 
Union. The chapter that records this strug- 
gle is of historic value as well as personal 
interest. And one other enterprise was to 
engage him, one in which patriotism joined 
hands with humanity, and religion blessed 
the union. The soldiers of the Civil War 
are reminiscent now, and no doubt their tales 
gain much from repeated telling. But one 
feature of the war we never exaggerate, for 
the sufficient reason that we cannot,—the 
blessings of the Sanitary Commission. It 
followed us to the camp with its care, to the 
hospital with its relief, to the battle-field with 
its succor,—the smile of heaven amid the 
horror of nether hell. At the suggestion of 
Dr. Eliot a Western branch of this commission 
was formed, and he threw himself heart and 
soul into its work. Mrs. Eliot is not an effu- 
sive writer, hers is the more persuasive elo- 
quence of reserve; but, in recounting this 
service, it is quite evident that her heart 
throbbed with special intensity. 

Such are some of the more salient features 
of Dr. Eliot’s career. The reviewer’s steps 
are short and few, and we must pause. For 
his labors in behalf of social purity, temper- 
ance, anti-slavery; for his faithful toils as 
pastor and friend; for his deeds of devotion 
and the high trust he inspired,—we must 
refer to the noble page. 


GrorGE Fox. Anautobiography. 2 vols. 
Edited by Rufus M. Jones. Philadelphia: 
Ferris & Leach.—-Thirteen editions of this 
great religious autobiography have been 
published, nine in England and four in Amer- 
ica; and even in its original, unabridged 
form, which has always required a faithful, 
patient reader, it has been able to move and 
to edify. In its present form such parts 
of the journal as possess no living, present 
interest, or which are mere repetitions of 
what has been said elsewhere in it, are 
omitted, though the story is left a continu- 
ous narrative. A thoughtful introduction 
puts Fox in his historical setting, and de- 
velops the central ideas of his message to 
mankind. It shows how religious progress 
for the past century has been toward the 
truth made central by Fox, or, as Prof. 
James said in his Varieties of Religious Ev- 
perience, how, ‘‘so far as our Christian sects 
are evolving into liberality, they are simply 


of whose board of directors he was from the | reverting in essence to the position which 
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sumed.’ Fox is placed among the “ posi- 
tive mystics” who seek to realize the pres- 
ence of God in this life; but, as Prof. Jones 
points out, the really new thing was the 
appearance of a man who genuinely held to 
this belief in his daily life, and lived as 
though he knew that he was moving in 
a divine environment. Explanatory foot- 
notes run through the hook, and help in the 
clear understanding of the text. The auto- 
biography is good reading for other reasons 
than its religious interest. It throws light 
on the times in which Fox lived, and the 
simplicity of its tale of persecutions and 
strange experiences dees not reduce its 
great human interest. 


THe Fat oF THE LAND. By John Williams 
Streeter, M.D. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, $1.50 net.—Dr. Streeter is a 
prominent and popular physician of Chicago, 
who owns a farm in Lake Forest and whose 
country experiences have inspired him with 
a desire to explain his theories to others. 
He believes that a farm situated within rea- 
sonable distance from a great city offers 
exceptional opportunities, not only for finan- 
cial profits, but for satisfying intellectual 
and social instincts in the most adequate 
fashion. He believes that brains count here 
as much as in the profession of medicine, for 
instance. His book is a distinct contribu- 
tion to the “‘Back to the and” arguments 
that have been urged in late years, and 
which find enthusiastic response even among 
those who do not see their way clear to the 
trial. Dr. Streeter writes with genial humor 
as well as hard-headed practicality. He 
gives precise details of farm management, 
and makes his carefully balanced accounts 
as interesting as a romance; but he never 
loses sight of the truth that the real object 
of life is to live, and his handsome returns 
of profit were a means rather than an end. 
One less successful in swinging his own life 
may be sometimes inclined to resent the 
tone of aggressive, almost insolent pros- 
petity; but he reads on with interest, and 
confesses a secret desire to emulate. Cer- 
tain romantic and dramatic episodes give 
wholesome variety to the story of the farm’s 
development. Above all, the writer seems 
to reveal his own personality so frankly and 
charmingly that the reader feels it a distinct 
compliment to have been thus taken into 
his confidence, and returns it with genuine 
liking for the man behind the book. ; 


BUSINESS EpucATION AND ACCOUNTANCY, 
By Charles Waldo Haskins. Edited by 
Frederick A. Cleveland. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. $2 net.—-This volume of 
essays and addresses by the late dean of 
the New York University School of Com- 
merce, Accounts, and Finance, is prefaced by 
a biographical sketch of Mr. Haskins, which 
shows clearly the great value of the service 
he rendered to the development of account- 
ancy as a profession with professional ideals 
and requirements. He was a leader in the 
movement that led to State examinations 
for the title ‘‘Certified Public Accountant” 
(C. P. A.), president of the first New York 
board of examiners, and first dean of the 
first school to give a professional training in 
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accountancy. Institutions of learning hvae 
been slow to recognize the importance oi 
scientific specialization in business education, 
aside from the field covered by political 
economy. Dr. Cleveland suggests, in his 
introduction, the definite line of progress 
in the endeavor to repair this lack, which, it 
is hoped, will yet give to those looking toward 
business as a career opportunities for special 
culture on a plane with law, medicine, en- 
gineering, and the rest. Nearly all of the 
addresses included in this volume have to 
do directly with this need and the scope of 
such education. The two essays on the 
history of accountancy were the beginning 


“| of what Mr. Haskins hoped to put into literary 


form on this subject, and that which shows its 
beginnings in Babylonia and Assyria is es- 
pecially interesting. The suggestions of the 
book will continue the work to which the 
author devoted much of a busy and excep- 
tionally useful life. 


TurKIsSH LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
By Lucy M. J. Garnett. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.20 net.—That the tenth 
volume of the series on Our European Neigh- 
bors has been successfully reached shows 
that these reliable, well-planned expositions 
of the real, every-day life of the people in 
different countries have been appreciated. 
They represent long and intimate acquaint- 
ance with the customs of other lands and 
intelligent study of conditions. Mrs. Gar- 
nett presents a clearly defined picture of the 
Turk at home, in his business, in the town, 
or in the country, and considers the status of 
education, culture, and religion in his coun- 
try. Chapters are given to the Albanian 
Highlanders, the Macedonian nationalities, 
the Armenian communities, and the Hebrew 
colonies, which all belong to this heterogene- 
ous population, while perhaps the most ro- 
mantic pages are those which tell the story 
of the nomad life and of organized brigand- 
age. The writer has been content to sketch 
actual conditions without drawing conclu- 
sions that will seem obvious to Western 
readers, and the book cannot fail to make 
somewhat better understood a civilization 
composed of contradictory and perplexing 
elements. 


MEDI4VAL ENGLAND. By Mary Bateson. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 
net.—This account of English feudal society 
from the Norman conquest to the middle of 
the fourteenth century, written by a lecturer 
of Newnham College, is one of the most 
graphic and picturesque volumes of the 
Story of the Nations Series. It is very dif- 
ferent from other histories of England with 
which we happen to be acquainted, because 
it tells not of the political development of 
the country, but the sequence of social facts 
and customs. In other words, this is the 
story of social evolution. We study the 
domesticity of the medizval Englishman, 
learn how he was educated, trained, dressed, 
amused. The private history of royal house- 
holds, nobles, clergy, townsmen, and tillers 
of the soil is opened with a leisure for detail 
that belongs to the student of past customs 
rather than of national institutions, Chrono- 
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logical tables supplement the references of 
the text, and there are nearly a hundred in- 
teresting illustrations, largely from old man- 
uscripts. 


Foop AND COOKERY FOR THE SICK AND 
CONVALESCENT. By Fannie Merritt Farmer. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50 net.— 
Miss Farmer is the author of the Boston 
Cooking-School Book, and her new work is 
intended partly for the help of trained 
nurses, such as she has instructed in num- 
berless classes for the last thirteen years, 
and partly for service in the home. After 
chapters on the relation of food to the body 
and estimates of food values, Miss Farmer 
discusses infant and child feeding before 
taking up the subject of cookery for the 
sick. She gives hundreds of thoroughly 
tested recipes, many of which are illustrated 
from photographs of the completed dish, 
and thus effectively recommended. Special 
diets and directions for given diseases are 
then discussed, with suggestions that would 
be invaluable in time of need. 


Miscellaneous. 


Schucking’s Die Drei Freier, edited by 
Prof. Otto Heiler of Washington University, 
appears in the International Language Series, 
published by Ginn & Co, The introduction 
contains a biographical sketch of the author 
and an explanation and discussion of the 
three legends linked together in the story. 
The Wandering Jew, the Flying Dutchman, 
and the Wild Hunter meet at the end of a 
hundred years, and live among.men until 
the time for renewing their endless quests. 
This is the story of their wooing, which is as 
schauderhaft as the nature of the case de- 
mands. ‘The book is intended for second- 
year students or for sight reading. 


Mr. Gilbert Holland Montague’s little book 
on The Rise and Progress of the Standard Cil 
Company lays no particular blame on any 
one—the company or the railways—-for the 
evils under which the public and the trade 
have suffered. Moral judgment is conspicu- 
ously lacking. While the late Mr. H. D. 
Lloyd’s treatment was too wholesale in its 
condemnation of the company, we have 
little doubt that Miss Ida Tarbell comes 
much nearer than Mr. Montague to the per- 
manent verdict on the ethics of Mr. Rocke- 
feller and his early associates. (Harper 
& Brothers. $1.) 


Twelve Letters to my Son, a small book pub- 
lished by the Nunc Licet Press of Philadel- 
phia, sets forth the thought of Swedenborg 
as applied to the interpretation of the Bible 
in such a way as must be especially helpful 
to those unfamiliar with his writings, who 
desire to know something of his conceptions 
and methods. It discusses the inspiration 
of the Bible, its allegorical meaning, explains 
the science of correspondences, and shows 
how this doctrine elucidates apparent contra- 
dictions. The name of the author is indi- 
cated only by the initials G. J. F., but the 
book is introduced by a preface from Rev. 
Adolph Roeder. Price, 75 cents net. 
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After Mr. Edward McCrady’s four large 
volumes on the history of South Carolina, 
Dr. W. Roy Smith’s work on South Carolina 
as a Royal Province, 1719-1776, seems dis- 
pensable. But it is in fact one of those 
monographs, making little pretence to literary 
form or to brilliancy of exposition, to which 
careful students will gladly turn for precise 
knowledge of the land system, the govern- 
ment, and the financial and political history 
of American commonwealths in the period 
before the Revolution. Prof. Smith has 
done solid and conscientious work for South 
Carolina which will not need to be repeated. 
(The Macmillan Company. $2.50.) 


Three attractive books by Mabel Osgood 
Wright make up the Heart of Nature Series 
of readers, published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany of New York. The chapters are con- 
nected selections from Mrs. Wright’s earlier 
books, and include Stortes of Earth and Sky, 
Stories of Plants and Animals, and Stories of 
Birds and Beasts. The lives and habits of 
animals and plants are treated fancifully, 
but always in accordance with the known 
facts of their existence; and Indian legends 
are sometimes woven into the story. Chil- 
dren are encouraged to note for themselves 
the ‘‘reasons for things” in the nature-world. 
The books are illustrated by Joseph M. 
Gleeson, Albert M. Blashfield, Ernest Thomp- 
‘son Seton, and Louis Agassiz Fuertes. 


The three stories contributed. by Tolstoi 
for the benefit of the Kishineff sufferers and 
published simultaneously in various countries 
appear in English under the title, Esarhad- 
don, and Other Tales. ‘They are translated 
by Louise and Aylmer Maude, who furnish 
also an introduction containing three letters 
from Tolstot regarding his relation to the 
Jews and the Kishineff crime. For those 
who are not unusually familiar with their 
Bible it may be said that Esarhaddon was 
a king of Assyria. This story relates the 
experience by which he was brought to un- 
derstand that all life is one, and that men can 
only harm themselves when they try to do 
evil to others. The book is published as 
one of the charming Hour-glass Series by 
Funk and Wagnalls for forty cents. Consid- 
ering its author, the character of the stories, 
and the cause to which profits on the book 
are devoted, it should meet with large sales. 


Books Received. 


From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

Young Explorers of the Amazon; or, American Boys in 

Brazil. By Edward Stratemeyer. $1.25. 

From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

The Frontiersmen. By Charles Egbert Craddock. $1.50. 
Kwaidan. By Lafcadio Hearn. $15 “a 
William Hickling Prescott. By Rollo Ogden. $1.10 net. 
The, Fhe haeerr By William Vaughn Moody. $1.10 

net. 

From Ginn & Co., Boston. 

Irving’s Oliver Goldsmith. Edited by Charles Robert 

Gaston. cents. 

Poetry of the People. Selected and arranged by C. M. 
Gayley and M. C. Flaherty. 50 cents. ; 
Tennyson’s Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, 

and the Passing of Arthur. Edited by Willis Boughton. 
25 cents. 
From George William Browning, Clinton, N.Y. 
Footfarings. By Clinton Scollard. $1.25 net. 
From the Macmillan Sag wae New York. 
The Present South. By Edgar ner Murphy. 


net. a 
Rossetti. By Arthur C. Benson. 75 cents net. 


From Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 
My Wonderful Visit. By Elizabeth Hill. $1.20 net. 
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Revised 
Bible 


% : The Sunda School Times says: 

It_is the standard translation of the Bible for the 
English-speaking world.’’ 

Text, Reference and Teachers’ Editions, prices 
from soc. to $18.00. 

Sold by all booksellers. Catalogue sent free. 
Thos. Nelson & Sons, Publishers 


37 E. 18th St., New York City 


NEW BOOK 


By Sypney Hersert MeEttong, M.A. (London), D. Sc. 
(Edinburgh), Minister of the First Presbyterian (Uni- 
tarian) Church, Holywood, Belfast; 
Philosophy in the University of London. 


CONVERGING LINES OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 


Published by the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, Essex Hall, London. Price, two shillings, net. 
May be ordered through the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, 

ConTEentTs.— Introduction; Belief in God; Revelation, 
Inspiration, and Miracle; The Incarnation and_ the 
Trinity; The Atonement, Redemption, and Education; 
The Immortal Hope; Notes. 

** An attempt is made to trace the main lines of growth 
in that deep change of religious thought which is now pro- 
ceeding in the modern world. The author's plea is fora 
whole-hearted allegiance to the principles by which that 
change appears to be governed. These principles he 
endeavors to bring together and describe in as clear and 
simple a form as possible.— A uthor’s Preface. 


xaminer in 


** An able and thoughtful consideration of the lines upon 
which liberal Orthodoxy and Unitarianism can and, as the 
author thinks, do approach a common ground.’’—The 
Times (London). 

“May be recommended as a popular antidote to much 
of the materialism now preached as the last word of 
Science on human affairs.’’— The Daily News. 

“Tt bears reading and re-reading, and furnishes a real 
insight into the imner meaning of a type of religious 
thought shared by an important school of Unitarians and 
by liberal minds in various Protestant Bodies.”—T7hé 
Christian Life. P 

“Tn —, of the questions here set forth, the author 
proves himself a man of clear thought and clever argu- 
mentative powers, and his book will undoubtedly provide 
subjects for meditation-to a wide circle of readers.” — 7he 
Northern Whig (Belfast). 


THE MIRAGLES AND MYTHS OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


BY 


Rey. JOSEPH MAY, LL.D., 


Pastor Emeritus of the First Unitarian Church 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


CONTENTS : 


The New Testament Miracles. 

The Origin of Belief in Miracles. 

The Myth of the Resurrection of Jesus. 
The Myth of the Deity of Jesus. 

Jesus as he was. 

Inspiration. : 

The Feasibility of Sinlessness. 

The Christ Ideal. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - - Boston 
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RECENT TRACTS 
THE DIVINITY SCHOOL ADDRESS 


By RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
10th Series. No. 9. 


Delivered before the Senior Class in Divinity 
College, Cambridge, July 15, 1838. An epoch- 
making paper defining the motives and duties 
of the Christian minister. 


THE TRANSIENT AND PERMA- 
NENT IN CHRISTIANITY 
By THEODORE PARKER 
10th Series. No. 10. 


An illuminating outline of the enduring and 
temporary elements in the Christian religion. 
A separation of the essential and inconsequen- 
tial in Christianity. 


NAZARETH 
By CAROLINE H. DALL. 
10th Series. No. 11. 


A study of the life of Jesus as the result of 
forty years of Sunday-school teaching. 


THE BELIEF OF COUNT 
TOLSTOI 


11th Series. No. 94. 


Abstracts from his Reply to the Holy Synod, 
giving briefly his convictions concerning God, 
Truth, Christianity, Immortality. 


AN QUTLINE OF UNITARIAN 
THOUGHT 


By Rev. GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, D.D. 
11th Series. No. 95. 


A short sketch of the salient points of Uni- 
tarian belief. 


Please order by Series and Number. 
Publication Department 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-ninth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1903-1904. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 


The Infinity of Man. 

. A Positive Religion. 

. Education and Religion. 

. What Christmas Ought to Mean. 
. The Rock of Ages. 

. Herbert Spencer. 


Aannwe = 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street es Boston 
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Song of the Flowers. 


I love the little crocus that comes with April showers, 

It lifts its face up to the sun with earliest of spring flowers ; 

You are so bright and dainty, although you are so small, 

I think when I look down at you, ‘‘God made and loveth 
all.” 

A letter came this morning, would you know what I read? 

“Robins and snow-birds both are here, for spring has 
come,”’ it said. 

’T was from a little lame girl, who dearly loves the flowers ; 

Their sunshine creeps into her heart and cheers her lonely 
hours. 

Like all the birds and flowers that hail with joy the spring, 

We children join our song of praise to every living thing ; 

We're happy like the flowers and joyous like the birds, 

But big folks know that Easter joy cannot be told in 


words. 
— Belle Ballou. 


For the Christian Register. 


What Bradford did. 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


It was a gray, lowering morning, with 
mist-caps over all the mountains and a hint 
of rain in the air. 

Polly felt depressed, she knew not why; 
and her usttal pursuits palled upon her. 
She was strolling aimlessly about in the 
garden when Bradford appeared, waving 
his short arms like some energetic little wind- 
mill. 

“EKmma’s camed!”’ he cried eagerly. 

“Oh, goody, goody!” shouted Polly, with 
rising spirits. 

Miss Emerson—otherwise known as 
‘Emma” by the children—was taking off 
her bonnet in the sitting-room. 

She was a tall, angular spinster whose 
first impression was one of universal gray- 
ness. Her gray gown, guiltless of adorn- 
ment, hung in prim folds from waist to heels. 
Her shawl was gray, with a darker border. 
Her bonnet was gray, its only worldly item 
a bunch of artificial grass that peered from 
under the brim as we sometimes see shoots 
of greenery growing in the eaves of very old 
houses. 

‘‘Emma’s”’ gray hair was wound in a neat 
little knob and fastened behind. Her small 
gray eyes twinkled pleasantly as the children 
came in. 

‘‘Emma’’ settled herself in the sewing- 
chair and took up a new shirt for grandpa. 

Goody-Two-Shoes, as special favorite, edged 
in between ‘‘Emma’”’ and the window, and 
played unforbidden with the contents of her 
wonderful work-roll. 

When ‘‘Emma’”’ was in a different mood, 
up would go her feet against the table leg, 
and the children would retire to a respectful 
distance, announcing in whispers to one 
another that ‘“‘Emma” had ‘put up the 
bars.”’ 

Under these circumstances there was no 
hope that even Goody might attain to a 
favorite play-ground. 

Bradford was staring at Miss Emerson 
with an air of anxious, almost painful 
scrutiny. 

Had his mother been in the room she would 
have scented danger in the asking of a for- 
bidden question, to which the small boy 
clung with fatal tenacity. 
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“Emma!’’ queried Bradford suddenly, 
“where is Mr. Emma?’? Emma flushed a 
vivid crimson and jerked her work without 
reply. 

Polly dragged the culprit away to the 
kitchen, where she lectured him in severe, 
older-sister fashion behind the door. 

“What a naughty boy you are, Bradford! 
Hasn’t mother told you not to ask that 
question every time ‘Emma’ comes? ‘There 
isn’t any Mr. Emma! She’s a_ singular 
woman, and it’s mean to hurt her feelings! 
How would you like to have any one ask 
you where your wife is when you haven't 
any?” 

“T have too,” said Bradford boldly. 
got lots of ’em!” 

“Oh, you wicked boy!” cried Polly aghast. 


“Tye 


“Thats a le! Do you know what will hap- 
pen to you if you tell lies? Something 
dreadful!” 


Bradford deliberated for a moment, and 
Polly hoped he was mete for repentance. 
But he quickly dispelled her rosy visions 
by saying, “‘When I was a little baby, I was 
so tall that I could touch the telegrapht 
wires ’thout stretchin’.”’ 

“Oh, Bradford Southworth!” 

‘An’ Hempins and me [Hempins and 
Runkles were two very dear and imaginary 
friends], we hit a big engine with our fists 
and sent it flyin’ off the track,”’ went on this 
depraved young man calmly. 

Polly gasped, and Bradford backed away 
remarking cuttingly, ‘‘Nothin’ happened to 
me yet,” 

Polly went to the woodshed to swing, 
while Bradford tagged his grandma around, 
bent on playing his favorite game of ‘‘ Den- 
tist.”’ 

At last grandma allowed a string to be 
tied about one of her teeth, and Bradford 
tugged away in supreme bliss. 

When grandma left him for the dairy, 
he wandered into the sitting-room and 
began teasing Goody. 

“See here,” said ‘‘Emma,” rapping him 
smartly with her steel thimble, ‘‘you go to 
jail until you can behave.”’ And small boy 
found himself tucked under the table. He 
was silent from indignation for a moment, 
then began to relate his woes to Runkles 
who was supposed to be conveniently 
near. 

After a while ‘‘Emma”’ released him, and 
he stood by her smiling; for his butterfly 
spirit could not long retain a woe. 

“Want me to pull a tooth for you, 
‘Emma’?”’ he inquired kindly. 

“T’m in no need of a dentist to-day,” 
replied Emma. 

Bradford insisted, and at last ‘‘Emma” 
put her hand up into her mouth and con- 
sented. Bradford fastened his string and 
remarked consolingly: ‘‘Don’t cry, lady! 
It won’t hurt much, and ’twill all be over 
in a minute.” Then he gave a vigorous 
yank. 

It was indeed ‘‘all over’? in a minute. 
To his horror, out came Emma’s entire upper 
set of teeth! 

For a moment he stood ashy pale. Then, 
throwing the plate in her lap he stammered, 
““H—h—h—here are your teeth!’’ and 
rushed from the room, 
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“What's the matter?” cried Polly, as he 
darted through the woodshed. 

“T’ve pulled out all of Emma’s teeth!” 
gasped Bradford. 

“O Bradford,, what made you do such a 
wicked thing?’’ wailed Polly wringing her 
hands. ‘‘You’ll be put in jail, Bradford! 
P’raps you'll be hung! Oh, we must run 
away where nobody’ll find us!’’ 

“Where’ll we go?” inquired the wretched 
youth, 

“Oh, to the woods! I'll take care of you. 
Don’t cry, Bradford. No one shall hurt 
you while I’m around!” 

So the two little creatures, hand in hand, 
ran through the meadow and into the thick 
woods, never stopping until they dropped 
exhausted on the wet moss far from home. 

They were so tired, and Polly’s bare fat 
leg showed an ugly bruise above her sock 
where she had stumbled against an old 
stump. To add to their misery the rain 
began to fall, and in a short time they were 
too damp and wretched for words to describe. 

‘Shall we d-i-e?’’ wailed Bradford. ‘Oh, 
I'd like my dinner. Let’s go ho-o-o-me!” 

“Do you want your dinner in a prison 
cell?” demanded Polly, in such tones that 
her brother quailed and howled that he 
“didn’t.” 

What they would have done will never be 
known, for just then Billy Badger appeared 
with his fish-pole over his shoulder. 

“OQ dear Billy,’ moaned Polly, clinging 
to his gingham jumper, ‘‘save us! Brad- 
ford’s done something perfectly axful, and 
we're hiding from the police!” 

Billy patiently gleaned their story, then, 
with a mighty effort to conceal his laughter, 
said: “‘Oh, I don’t b’lieve they’ll put him 
in jail. Pullin’ out teeth doesn’t kill, you 
know. You come’ home with me, and I'll 
bet yer ten jigamarees you'll see those teeth 
in Miss Emerson’s head. Sometimes they 
c’n put ’em back just as easy!” 

“Oh, do you think so?” implored Polly with 
clasped hands. 

“Yes, I do! Now come along.’’ So the 
kind lad of knightly heart led the children 
back to Graylock Farm. 

They had not even been missed. And, 
when they peeped into the sitting-room, 
there sat Emma, serenely sewing. As she 
turned to speak to grandma,-sure enough, 
her teeth were all in their proper place! 


The Popocatapetls. 


“Two kittens! I thought Mrs. Bruce was 
to let you choose one.” 

“Yes, mamma,” said Philip, “But we 
didn’t know which to choose, an’ Mrs. Bruce 
put them all on the floor, an’ we called ’em 
to see which would come, an’ every time 
we called these two came running to us.” 

“Just the same two, mamma,” chimed in 
Bessie. ‘‘And can’t we keep them? Please, 
mamma.” 

Who could resist such eager little faces? 
Not Mamma Dale. ‘They are very pretty 
little malties,” she said smiling. ‘How 
can you tell them apart?” 

The children lifted the kittens’ heads, 
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showing a white spot of fur on each little 
neck. \ 

“Breastpins,” cried big Sister Edith, ‘‘and 
Bessie’s has the larger! What shall you call 
them?” , 

“T’m going to call mine Popocatapetl,” 
said Philip, who was studying geography. 

“What?” laughed mamma and Edith to- 
gether. 

“JT want to call mine Poppytoppykettle 
too!’ cried Bessie. 

“You might name them both Popocata- 
petl,” said Edith, still laughing, ‘‘and call 
one by the first end, Popo, and the other by 
the last, Petl.’’ 

“And Pop and Pet for short,’ added 
mamma. 

Thus adopted, Pop and Pet became fav- 
ored members of the hotisehold. They de- 
veloped all the playful and amusing ways 
common to kittens, and, according to the 
Dale family, a great many uncommon ones 
also. Even Papa Dale, on whose knees they 
sat while he read his evening paper, declared 
that they never made a mistake, Pop always 
taking the right knee, and Pet theleft. Won- 
derful kittens were they! 

It was when the Popocatapetls had grown 
to be of good size that Philip and Bessie 
came in one day with a jet-black kitten, very 
glossy, very small, and very pretty. 

“Children!” 

“He was all lost, mamma!’’ cried Bess, 
breathless with excitement. 

“And he followed us all the way from 
school!” added Philip. 

“Ts he to be a Popocatapetl too?” asked 
Edith mischievously. ‘‘You can call him 
by the middle of the name, you know, and 
make it Cata.” 

““May we, mamma?” 

Mamma was doubtful; but, when papa 
came home, he was positive. 

“This is too much, children,’ he said. 
“You cannot have three cats: you must give 
one of them away.” 

“O papa, course we can’t spare Pop or 
Pet, and Cata is so cunning! Oh, look at 
him now, swinging on the chair!” 

“Isn’t he just the cutest’’— 

“You hear what I say?” interrupted papa. 
“You may keep whichever two you choose, 
but the third you must give away in the 
morning.” 

Philip and Bessie retreated to the broad 
window-seat in the hall. Their mournful 
little voices now and then reached the sit- 
ting-room, where the older ones sat reading, 
although all seemed uncomfortable because 
the little ones were unhappy. 

Suddenly Edith put down her book and 
left the room. A few minutes later a peal 
of childish laughter rang out. 

“What a way Edith has with the chil- 
dren!” said Mr. Dale, looking relieved as 
the laugh rang out again. 

“She is a dear girl,” said Mrs. Dale. 
wonder what they are laughing at.” 

Now it so happened that the next day was 
Mr. Dale’s birthday; and, when he came 
down in the morning, he found upon his 

_ chair a covered basket. To its handle was 
tied a card-—- > 

“For dear papa. With love from Philip 
and Bessie. Many happy returns!” 


“Ty 
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“Mew!”’ came faintly from within the 
basket. Then the cover stirred, and up 
perked Cata’s little black face! 

Papa set Cata on his shoulder, and laughed 
till the tears came. 

“Come here, you little rogues!” he called 
to the children, peeping in at the door. “A 
man can’t refuse his own birthday presenti!” 

So the three Popocatapetls stayed with 
the Dales and were ‘‘happy ever after.’’—- 
Sophia T. Newman, in Youth’s Companion. 


A Doll’s Catastrophe. 


Among the numerous toys which little 
Reginald received as gifts on his birthday 
were a drum, a fire-engine with hook-and- 
ladder wagon behind it, a company of gaud- 
ily painted soldiers, a tiny pocket-book for 
his spending pennies, a long-haired Angora 
kitten—and a wonderful doll. The last his 
aunt had sent him. She said she had reared 
boys, and she had found out that they al- 
ways liked baby dolls, even if they were 
supposed to be the exclusive property of 
girls. 

The aunt proved to be right in her judg- 
ment, and it was only natural that the pink 
doll, from constant association with her 
little owner, should become soiled and mussed 
and disfigured. Reginald was constant still 
—even after three bisque fingers had been 
broken off and the golden hair was tattered 
and scraggly. ° 

But one day the doll’s blue eyes, from 
continual closing and opening, dropped back 
into the hollow head out of sight. 

“OQ mamma,” cried the faithful Reginald, 
excited beyond all measure, ‘“‘come quick!” 

The mother hurried to the scene. 

‘See!’ exclaimed the little boy. ‘Send 
for the doctor! Dolly’s swallowed her 
eyes!’—Aloysius Coll, in Lippincott’ s. 


Services Accepted. 


Many are the absurd tasks that the can- 
didates for initiation into certain college 
fraternities are compelled to perform before 
they are entitled to full membership. Miss 
Nancy Shykes, an elderly spinster whose 
home was in a college town, was surprised 
one morning by a visit from a young man 
in fantastic garb. 

“Good-morning, madam!” he said, lifting 
his jaunty little straw hat,—it was in the 
dead of winter. ‘“This is Miss Shykes, is it 
not ?”’ 

“Yes, sir. What do you want of me?’ 

“J am sent here,” he replied with the ut- 
most solemnity, “by the Eta Bitta Pi So- 
ciety, to sweep your kitchen, paint your 
house, attend to your stoves, milk your cow, 
or do anything else you may want me to 
do. I await your orders, madam!” 

Miss Nancy, who was a woman of rare 
self-possession, reflected a moment. 

“All those things have been attended to, 
young man,” she said, rubbing her nose, 
“but you may pay off the mortgage on my 
house.” : 

“How much is it ?” 

“Four hundred dollars.”’ 
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“It shall be done, madam,” he said with 
out the slightest change in the expression 
of his face. “I wish you good-morning!”’ 

He lifted his straw hat again, bowed pro- 
foundly, and was gone. 

It only remains to add that the young 
man, who was the only son of rich parents, 
and could well afford the sum out of his al- 
lowance, was as good as his word.—Selected. 


A Dog who swam Guard. 


Shep was a black-and-tan Scotch collie. 
One day he went with the family and some 
friends to the little stream just below our 
camp-grounds. The children were going 
bathing, and Shep was very fond of the 
water, So he swam back and forth in the 
stream just at the edge of the swift current, 
and would not allow the children to get into 
the swift water. 

This was commented on by the older per- 
sons, but a sceptical lad said that it was 
not so. Then, to show he was right, he 
went out to the swift water and tried to get 
past Shep. This he could not do. Shep, 
however, in his efforts to keep the lad back, 
got out into the swift current, and was 
swept down the stream; but he soon re- 
turned, and took up his old station, where 
he continued to swim guard over the chil- 
dren as before.—ev. S. F. Sharpless, in 
Christian Endeavor W orld. 


The other day, as I entered my parlor, 
I found my little girl Dorothy very busily 
engaged with her lead-pencil defacing the 
wall paper. As I chided her for so scribbling 
the pretty paper, she very complacently 
looked about the room, and replied, ‘‘Well, 
mamma, just see how much of it is not scrib- 
bled !’’—Examiner. 


My small boy of four has just learned to 
take a great interest in brass bands, espe- 
cially the drums, though unfortunately (for 
him) we live where they are seldom seen 
or heard. The other night he was kneeling 
on my lap, disporting himself in pulling my 
ears and similar performances, when I 
chanced to remark, ‘““Do you know, Jack, 
there’s a funny little bit of a drum there in 
my ear?” It would be hard to describe the 
surprised and delighted expression of his 
face as he instantly exclaimed, ‘Oh, make 
it go, papa, make it go!’’—Babyhood. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Fingers roughened by needlework 
catch every stain and look hopelessly 
dirty. Hand Sapolio removes not only 
the dirt, but also the loosened, injured 
cuticle, and restores the fingers to 
their natural beauty. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Good News. 


Precursors. 


The little birds that hither bring 
The earliest messages of spring 
Seem, fountain-like, to overflow 
With music melted from the snow. 


So sweet the tidings that they tell, 
The hidden buds begin to swell, 
Till suddenly, with lifted ears, 
The leafy multitude appears. 
—John B. Tabb, 


Together. 


In an article in this column a few weeks 
ago I undertook to wake up “‘the cheerful 
Christian of the liberal fold’? to some sense 
of his duty and privilege in the religious 
work at other times than that consecrated 
hour and a half which follows on half-past 
ten on Sunday morning. 

I left for this occasion the work which 
has been, can be, or ought to be done by 
special organizations, small or large, of a 
religious people who are at work in ways, 
shall I say, too private? for the somewhat 
cumbrous machinery of organized churches. 
Such little fraternities or sodalities some- 
times grow large enough to overshadow the 
church which has nursed them. When one 
sees, as he sometimes does, that the minis- 
ter of the organized church of Cranberry 
Centre is jealous of the Christian Endeavor 
Society which grew up in its Sunday-school, 
why there is one illustration more of what 
happens when a spirited, unselfish, temper- 
ate, vigorous son fills the place in the world 
which his shiftless, lazy father never attained 
to. There have been many periods in the 
history of the Roman Church (I do not say 
that our age is one of them, because I 
do not know) when the religious orders 
in the church have been stronger than the 
mother who reared them. The Order of 
Jesus has many times been stronger as an 
organization than the General Council or 
the Pope of Rome. 

The experience in the English Church, 
of which a part is under our own eyes, is 
more intelligible for us Protestants of Prot- 
estants than anything which works in the 
latin language or under feudal systems. 
A year ago our friends of the Methodist 
churches were celebrating with natural 
enthusiasm the second centennial of Wes- 
ley’s birth Would it not be fair to say 
that in that case the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, as it calls itself, is a stronger church 
body than the mother from which it was 
born? Certainly it is true that the Method- 
ist Church of America is far stronger than 
the Episcopal Church in America; but the 
mother of our Methodist Church was the 
Church of England, and not the Episcopal 
congregations of the United States. 

And what was the Methodist Church at 
the outset? John Wesley and his immedi- 
ate companions would go into one of the 
churches of the Established Church, and 
they found a few people who really believed 
in this thing. They really believed that 
God was trying to save the world, and they 
really wanted to bring their help to the busi- 
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ness. They were not satisfied, that is, with 
an attendance of an hour and a half once a 
week in the parish church. They wanted 
to do something more. 

For this something more Wesley organ- 
ized them into little clubs. The meeting 
of such a club was not unlike the meeting 
of an Alliance in the Unitarian Church to-day. 
But it met much more frequently. For 
a few of its members the club became the 
one thing in life outside of home duty. When 
they met, they talked of what they were 
doing. When they read, they read what 
bore upon the work of their little society. 
But this society was not in opposition to 
the decorous Sunday services of the Estab- 
lishment. Wesley was most careful to ar- 
range that the meetings of his club should 
never be held at the same time when there 
was a service at the parish church. He 
had not come to destroy: he had come to 
fulfil. 

Well, as I have said, the time came when 
these young trees which had been planted 
from the acorns of the old tree bore a great 
many more acorns than the old tree itself 
bore. Everywhere it proved that the zeal 
and piety and push of the societies which 
were ridiculed by calling them Methodists, 
planted more gospel seeds and could show 
a larger gospel harvest than the Established 
Church planted or could boast of. Step by 
step, the leaders hardly knowing it them- 
selves, they found they were in an indepen- 
dent .position. They were a church: why 
should they not call themselves a church? 
As Eve said on a similar occasion, it looked 
like a church, it acted like a church, it was a 
church. Why not call it a church? 

In Macaulay’s article on Ranke’s “‘ Popes,” 
there is a very interesting discussion as to 
what might, could, would, and should have 
followed had the Established Church in Eng- 
land in the Eighteenth Century had wit 
enough and sense enough and piety enough 
to recognize Wesley’s divine claim and the 
divine claim of his immediate followers. 
Any church which was worth its salt would 
have done this, and the immense force for 
good of the Methodist Church in England 
and in this country would have redounded 
to the credit of archbishops and bishops 
and others who made up the Established 
Church of England of that day. 

In a similar way there was a man named 
Ignatius Loyola. In a sick-room, rallying 
from a wound received in battle, there came 
to him the feeling which ripened into a cer- 
tainty that, though he was a broken man, 
he had friends, and that, if ‘he could enlist 
half a dozen of them in the service of Jesus 
Christ, he would not live in vain. Be- 
cause there was such a man there is the 
Jesuit Fraternity to-day. Another such 
man was named Francis Xavier, who had 
the same vision given him of the value of 
together. He did not try to impress him- 
self alone, A by himself A, on the world; 
but he found other men who shared his en- 
thusiasm, who were willing to work with 
him, and the numbers of Christendom in 
statistics were doubled because he found 
them. 

At this moment on both sides of me, as I 
write, the two branches of the Methodist 
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Episcopal Church in America are holding 
their national conferences. I wish that 
one leader of men among them would write 
for us a thousand words to say whether in 
their hearts of hearts they think that the 
establishment of Methodism as a separate 
church has been an unmixed blessing. 
When the celebrations took place last year, 
it seemed to some of us outsiders that here 
too the cassock and the surplice and the 
rest of the uniform were covering up the 
man and the men. It seemed to us that 
the Methodist churches are as fond of ec- 
clesiasticism and doing things in the or- 
dained way as the rest of us; and the fear 
came over us that they might be breeding 
up men and women of that class which rele- 
gates the duties of religion to a hundred 
minutes, more or less, on Sunday morning. 
At all events, we think that we do not hear 
quite so much of the humble but effective 
energy of the men and women whose names 
are forgotten, who joined in the little so- 
cieties of those who had sat at the feet o 
John Wesley. ; 
However this may be, such histories as 
those of Loyola and Xavier and John Wes- 
ley are encouraging to the little or larger 
groups of people who have never been or- 
dained to any public ministry, who do not 
have any bells to ring when they come to- 
gether, but who have found the magic of 
the word “‘together’”’ in their work for God 
and his kingdom. The same blessing is 
promised to the alliance, to the union, to 
the club of whatever name which meets 
for the greater glory of God, as was promised 
on the first Holy Thursday evening when 
the Saviour left his apostles. They were 
rather an ignorant set. They made some 
blunders. At that moment they had no 
foresight and little counsel; but they were 
together, and he told them to try the magic 
of Together. He told them that, if they 
worked together, there was a certain Holy 
Spirit which would come. They went and 
they tried the experiment. It was not long 
before one hundred and twenty of them 
met together. It was not a great while 
before the number of them was three thou- 
sand. The number of them, as now counted 
up by the people of statistics, is four or five 
hundred millions, Such interest in relig- 
ion has not been won by one, great leader 
here or another great leader there, nor has 
it been won by decorous people who kept 
all their religious accounts in one well-ap- 
pointed note-book which they laid aside 
every week as too dainty for daily wear. 
It has been won by people who have left 
no memorial, but who have worked together. 
Epwarp E. HALte. 


The Meadville Theological School. 


The students of the Theological School, 
assembled in the new building provided for 
them by the liberality of the late Mr. H. H 
Hunnewell and very many kind friends in 
all parts of our land, grateful for the interest 
manifested in their welfare no less than for 
the beautiful and comfortable home pro- 
vided, hereby express their heartiest thanks 
for interest and gift. The new structure 
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has already proved a blessing, a stimulus, 
and aninspiration. It isa constant reminder 
of the generosity of the school’s friends and 
of the obligations laid upon the students 
to develop to the utmost their powers, al- 
ready consecrated and now newly devoted 
to the service of God and man. 

In these thanks the faculty joins, appre- 
ciating the aid to be received through the 
new hall in inspiring lofty ideals of service 
and in achieving their realization. 


GEORGE W. GILMORE. 
F. A. CHRISTIE. 
FreD ALBAN WEIL. 


New York Letter, 


Mortgaging the future seems to be the 
only available way of securing ease and 
comparative peace of mind. So, with the 
winter barely past, the New York League 
has elected its officers for the coming year, 
and the Programme Committee is hard at 
work upon a programme which it hopes to 
make of vital interest. 

The officers of the league for the coming 
year are: president, Miss Isabel M. Chap- 
man; first vice-president, Mrs. William S. 
Burton; second vice-president, Mrs. Samuel 
J. Barrows; third vice-president, Mrs. Emil 
Stehli; recording secretary, Mrs. Edwin M. 
Wheeler; corresponding secretary, Mrs. George 
W. Leach; treasurer, Mrs. Joseph H. Am- 
brose. 

Steps recently were taken toward incor- 
porating the league, in order to secure, 
without legal trouble, any future bequests 
left to it; but a difficulty was found in the 
way of this measure. The size of the exec- 
utive board, under the State laws, prohibits 
such a change. The number required on 
the board must not be over thirty or under 
three. As the league board largely out- 
numbers this limitation, the question now 
is whether, in order to secure incorporation, 
-it would be wise to alter the whole present 
scheme. This will be thoroughly looked 
into before any further steps are taken, 

In a former letter it was mentioned that 
the Plainfield church and the Second Uni- 
tarian Church of Brooklyn were trying the 
plan of substituting for the annual dinner 
and sale a donation, and, in the case of the 
latter church, a small Sunday-school room 
sale. It is with great satisfaction I note 
that in both cases the result was highly sat- 
isfactory. Each member of the societies 
was requested to do his best to aid the cause. 

There is an old Buddha legend which tells 
of a ruler who, to test the loyalty of his 
subjects, had a deep well dug, and then 
asked that each faithful follower should 
come alone at night and pour into the well 
a measure of milk. Each man, thinking 
his neighbor would do right, waived his own 
responsibility, and himself poured in a 
measure of water. In the morning it was 
seen that not one measure of milk had been 
poured in! : 

Unlike those early brothers, we of the 
later day brought our honest portion; and 
the morning proved the faithfulness of the 
workers. 

The night of the sale at the Second Church 
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was a test indeed to every one. 
of bad weather prevailed, and prevailed 
all the afternoon and evening. Nevertheless, 
the sum received was nearly as much as the 
amount realized at the previous annual 
affairs; and the labor and expense infinitely 
less. 

During the evening some pantomimes 
were acted by the young people of the so- 
ciety. The scenes were selected from “Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,’’ and in cos- 
tume; and, acting in unison with the read- 
ing, the characters carried out the humor 
of the book. 

This little entertainment is to be repeated 
for the benefit of the Flatbush society who, 
at their coming sale in April, hope to raise 
a goodly sum toward their church building 
fund. 

On March 6 a meeting was called in the 
Lenox Avenue Church, to adopt resolutions 
expressing the feeling of the people regard- 
ing the call Mr. Wright had received from 
another society. The members of the church 
felt deeply anxious as to the possible resig- 
nation of their minister, and took immedi- 
ate steps to prove anew to him their devo- 
tion and belief in his usefulness among them, 
and in the larger field of the city’s changing 
life. Letters from ministers of other societies 
and outside friends poured in; and in the 
end Mr, Wright has decided to ‘abide by 
his own people,” and Greater New York 
is that much richer by his decision. 

During Lent Mr. Wright has been giving 
some interesting Sunday evening talks on 
doctrinal subjects. Special music was pro- 
vided, and the meetings proved to be very 
popular. 

On April 8 and 22 Mr. Wright will hold 
a Shakespeare class, the subject being 
“Much Ado about Nothing.” The activity 
in the churches of All Souls and Messiah 
goes on uninterruptedly. The outside char- 
itable and neighborhood settlement work 
of those churches is considerable. At the 
Warren Goddard House they combine their 
interests, and the result is a very flourish- 
ing one, 

On February 29 and March 1 a fair was 
held in the Warren Goddard House, and 
both churches were represented by a large 
number of visitors and assistants. The 
profit amounted to more than $200; but 
perhaps the truest good accomplished by 
the sale was the bringing together the peo- 
ple of the neighborhood, and_ interesting 
them in a common cause 

One afternoon of the sale about a hun- 
dred and fifty little folk from the near-by 
tenements were present. For hours they 
were delightedly entertained, and their be- 
havior might well be an example to other 
small folk who have had greater advan- 
tages. A continuous performance was a 
feature of this affair, and a charming scarf- 
drill by some of the older girls. 

Under the auspices of the Alliance of the 
Church of the Messiah on March 3 a most 
profitable and pleasant entertainment was 
given. 

Dr. Savage has been a recent sufferer 
from grippe, and for three Sundays Rev. 
Mr. Collyer took his place in the pulpit. 
But the many friends of Dr. Savage will be 
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All kinds| glad to know that he has so far recovered 


as to be once again able to resume his duties 
in church and classes. 

At the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
the informal talks by Mr. Forbes have gained 
considerable attention, and during Lent 
the usual vesper services have been going 
on every Wednesday afternoon at five o’clock. 

At this church too another session of the 
Sunday School Union was held a week ago. 
Dr. Silverman was expected to address the 
audience, but sudden illness in his family 
prevented. And in the evening Mr. David- 
son of Flatbush was asked to give his paper 
on “Unitarian Sunday-school Work.” The 
afternoon session was devoted to informal 
discussion of ‘‘graded lessons.’”’ The main 
consideration was whether the personal ele- 
ment is lost in a yearly change of teachers 
in the graded schools. 

At 6.30 dinner was served, and later Mr. 
Davidson gave his interesting and sugges- 
tive paper. A discussion was sure to fol- 
low such a paper, and Mr. Forbes was asked 
to give his opinion as to how far children 
should be held to the “ought” in church 
life. Mr. Forbes thought that young people 
should be taught moral obligation both in 
home and church relations, that without 
discipline the mental and physical attitude 
would become flabby; but the discipline 
must ever be wise and helpful. Under such 
training Mr. Forbes thought the young 
would hold the church in its proper re- 
lation to life, and give to it their support 
and loving service. 

This conclusion is, after all, the only one 
to consider. I heard a Unitarian woman 
say the other day that the main object of 
many Unitarian churches was to educate 
people to do without a church, and they 
seemed to be more successful that other 
denominations in their designs. This of 
course is not true of the majority of socie- 
ties, nor can it ever be the thought in the 
heart of a sincere believer in the rational 
freedom of Unitarianism. 

A stmmer or two ago two little girls, at 
a watering-place hotel, sounded the depths 
of Unitarianism and orthodoxy. 

The little disciple of the Presbyterian 
church announced that the other could not 
get into heaven under ordinary circum- 
stances. ‘‘Not if I am good?” pleadingly 
asked the Unitarian child. The innate 
goodness of the other rose to the surface. 
“Well, if you are good, perhaps you can: 
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I suppose any one can if she is good, but 
we can get in whether we are good or not!” 

Now just this childish difference opens 
a field for wide instruction,—the necessity 
of doing good irrespective of reward or pun- 
ishment. The desire to see the good in 
everything, hope for the eventual uplift- 
ing of all through personal endeavor,—this 
is no mean field in which to work, and to 
appeal to the noblest and best in every 
child; and, if any church on earth can right- 
fully do this, the Unitarian church can, and 
the harvest is ripe, although the laborers 
are unfortunately few. 

In Unity Church, Brooklyn, on April 1, 
the league continued its subject of a cen- 
tury’s work in New York. The division 
of the day was the ‘‘Religious Development.” 
Rey. Thomas R. Slicer gave the main paper, 
and Mrs. Peterson told of her Southern work. 

es. ae ZC 


The Unitarian Club of New York. 


The Unitarian Club varied its form of 
entertainment on March 23 by giving a 
supper instead of a dinner, andin giving it 
at the Hotel Savoy instead of at the St. 
Denis. In marked contrast to the weather 
of the previous club gathering, the evening 
of the 23d was gloriously clear, and had a 
touch of spring in the air, This, together 
with the timeliness of the subject for dis- 
cussion and the name of the principal speaker, 
brought out an unusually large number of 
people. 

The subject for the evening was ‘‘The 
Purpose of Foreign Powers in China and 
Japan, having Reference to the Existing 
War between Russia and Japan.” The 
speaker was Hon. George F. Seward. 

Very calmly and clearly Mr. Seward read 
his paper which had been carefully prepared 
in the form of an interview. During the 
speaker’s ministerial service of twenty years 
in China, he had taken, once a year, a trip 
to Japan, finding that country so fascinating 
that it was hard to keep away. Thus Mr. 
Seward had ample opportunity of studying 
the Japanese country and people, as well as 
the Chinese. 

Reference was made to the visit of the 
Russian squadron to America during the 
Civil War. Mr. Seward spoke most sanely 
of this, not overlooking the fact that because 
of that visit America should be grateful, but 
proving conclusively that, while feeling 
sincere gratitude, the American people 
must, perforce, be true to their convictions 
in regard to the rights of this present war. 
The visit was a portentous and graceful 
thing, coming as it did when our condition 
was most serious. Russian diplomacy even 
then may have had its own ends to serve, 
but the act was none the less a gracious and 
timely one. If, though, we ask whether our 
gratitude should cause us to take sides with 
Russia, we must inquire into the justice of 
matters in the Far East, not heedless, either, 
of our own interests there. 

Russia owns vast territory in Northern 
Asia, and having no free outlet to the sea of 
her own, she gained it through secret treaty 
with China after the China-Japan War. 
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That treaty has permitted her to build a 
railway through Manchuria direct to Port 
Arthur. But, incidentally, she has builded 
military and naval posts as well, and these 
are a menace to China and Japan, whose 
interests are closely interwoven. Of course 
the treaty was unwise. China should have 
built the railroad herself, and given free trans- 
portation to all countries; but after the war 
China was in no condition to make terms, 
and it is too late now for her to help herself. 

In Russia’s desire to gain access to the 
sea, all must sympathize with her. But 
Russia is not always direct in her methods, 
and the growth of military occupation in 
some parts of Manchuria have caused alarm, 
especially when Japanese and Chinese warn- 
ings have gone unheeded. Russia’s atti- 
tude has seemed to imply that she meant 
to widen her sphere of influence, and, when 
she so desired, she would take full control, 
and no other nation must interfere. So, 
while we must sympathize with Russia in 
her desire to gain the sea, should we sympa- 
thize with her desire to gain control of China ? 

Mr. Seward held that the morality of 
countries and individuals was, or should be, 
identical. If it is right for one man to 
take the property of another, then it is right 
for nations so to do. Self-preservation is 
the first law of countries as of people, but 
there are grave reasons why Japan and China 
should dread Russia’s control in Manchuria, 
Japan especially has realized the need of 
Manchuria. During her war with China, 
she would have allied herself with Russia 
in order to gain supremacy there. Knowing 
China’s weakness, Japan sought to gain her 
point in any way; for to her it is a life-and- 
death struggle to gain space and provisions 
for her overcrowded population. 

China’s downfall has come from what is 
—or should be—a credit to her,—that is, 
her belief in moral suasion. Her soldier is 
the least regarded maninthe kingdom. ‘This 
peaceful tendency of China has been her 
undoing. ‘The time is not ripe for it. With 
Japan the case is different. 
ports saw the death of feudalism. The 
soldier was elevated to high consideration, 
and in twenty years she made marvellous 
strides toward military and naval civiliza- 
tion. 

She wants Manchuria for her overcrowded 
population. China wants it, because in 
her ancestor worship the place is to her 
sacred, 

Half of Asia has passed under foreign 
rule. America should note that fact well. 
Japan and China, as proved by the Boxer 
outbreak, fear European domination; but 
at that time foreigners arose to keep down 
the wild work, in order that China might 
not be a witness to her own downfall. 

We hear talk of the yellow ‘peril; but it is 
the task, said Mr. Seward, of people not 
well informed, or of people who talk for a 
purpose. To-day Japan is fighting for her- 
self, for China, and all the East as well. 
Through her victory alone will the East 
stand. 

The talk of yellow peril comes from St. 
Petersburg and Berlin. Why from Berlin 
Mr. Seward showed later. All could see 
why St. Petersburg talked it. China and 
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Japan have always been peaceful nations. 
They have refrained from conquest of 
petty states near at hand. They have © 
never been hostile -to those states. Japan, 
to be sure, since white men came, has made 
war, but not for self aggrandizement. Asia 
has cause to fear Europe, not Europe the 
East. Our course, in the past certainly, 
has been to maintain an attitude of respect 
for Japan and China, and to draw other 
nations into the same feeling, to the end 
that all nations should have fair field there 
for commerce. Intercourse has broadened. 
Mr. Burlingame found in Pekin Sir Frederick 
Bruce, who was a man of wide spirit; but 
the United States has done more toward 
directing the policy toward Japan and China 
than any other power, though in the past 
we were not known as a world power as we 
are to-day. As a policy it was above and 
beyond the open-door policy. Our govern- 
ment should rest upon the idea of justice to 
Japan, and so have the open door. 

If America stand for the integrity of Japan. 
and China, how far will it influence other 
nations? We know that Russia wants to 
hold what she has at all odds. England 
wants control in Asia to a large extent. 
There is great unrest in India; and, although 
Great Britain wants more to hold what she 
has than to gain greater possessions, she 
does not want balance of power in the East 
disturbed. 

England is naturally an ally of Japan and 
China. France has sympathy with Russia. 
Doubtless her jealousy of England and 
Germany has much to do with it: it is more 
sentimental than reasonable. France is 
not a colonizing power in the ordinary sense 
of the word. Germany is different: she is 
ambitious for foreign market and territory. 
Her people are scattering over the earth 
wherever trade is done. She has territory 
in Central Africa and some on the coast of 
China, for after the secret treaty she seized 
a port in China. Two missionaries were 
killed there, and that gave sufficient excuse 
for Germany to descend upon the people. 
The great iron fields in China make a strong 
objective point, so that is why Berlin talks 
of yellow peril. 

If Russia succeeds in Manchuria, China 
might not grievously suffer; but, with Russia 
and Germany in control, the division of the 
Chinese empire would be begun. The 
Asiatics would go down before the Caucasians, 
the latter then might fall into war the like 
of which the world has never seen. 

Mr. Seward said that he had been brought 
up to think that the colored man had rights 
which the white man was bound to consider, 
and that foreign aggression should be 
downed. Our country, he continued, should 
advocate this policy with moral force. ‘The 
domination of Europe in Asia is not for the 
greatest good. 

The speaking during the evening was inter- 
spersed by charming music,—violin and 
piano. Mr. Merle St. C. Wright led the dis- 
cussion. He said that he had little to say; 
Mr, Seward’s experience had been too full 
to add more. But he was in complete sym- 
pathy with all that had been said. Mr. 
Wright said that he had not been twenty 
minutes in the East; but he had_studied the 
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problem, and Mr. Seward had confirmed all 
his beliefs. 

Mr. Wright cautioned Americans to 
separate the Russian people from Russian 
government, The people need our sympa- 
thy. The Church and State are perhaps 
the worst on earth. The situation in Russia 
was sprung upon the people. The war is 
almost a fatality to Russia, no matter how 
it ends. 

France and Germany have gained more 
territory in twenty years than Russia has in 
fifty; and what Russia wants now is not so 
much territory as an outlet to the sea, and 
other nations will not let her have it. This 
war between Japan and Russia is a porten- 
tous duel. If Japan wins, she will be the 
controlling power in the Far East. What 
will the outcome be? 

Russia has a vast supply of gold in her 
treasury; but, if she loses this war, she will 
never have it again. Japan is bankrupt. 
She has spent her money on her navy and 
army. But she may now be saved by the 
very expense that made her bankrupt. Ger- 
many or France may be the love of Russia. 
If they join, the strength will be great. 

France naturally seeks alliance, for she 
has loaned Russia a billion and a half of 
money; and, if Russia is defeated, France 
will explode with terror and madness. But 
seldom are wars carried to their termina- 
tion: it is too dangerous for the other coun- 
tries. There may be some intervention 
which will save the issue. Japan will not 
have a Western power at her doors. Eng- 
Jand and America want China to progress 
on her own lines intact. What do the 
Powers want? They want to dismember 
China,—not do for her, but do her,—and 
she will be the sick man of the East at the 
mercy of the West, unless Japan succeeds. 
China will live, because nations will not know 
how to kill her any more than they do Tur- 
key. Shall she have independence or divi- 
sion? This is the problem of humanity 
against inhumanity. We may have moral 
anarchy if the affair is not settled along just 
lines, for memories of nations are longer 
than memories of individuals. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour, many 
speakers who could have added much to the 
discussion were of necessity omitted; but, 
while the excellent supper was enjoyed, the 
evening’s subject continued to hold the atten- 
tion of the social groups. 


The Oakland Church. 


The Oakland church feels strongly the tie 
of fellowship with the older churches and 
the communities in which Unitarian senti- 
ment has been longer organized. This 
church has grown from the small band which 
gathered around Rey. Mr. Wendte to a con- 
gregation numbering hundreds of families, 
and from the little hall in which it first met 
to the occupancy of one of the finest church 
buildings in the country, built by its peo- 
. ple. In this construction Mr. Wendte was 
the inspiring foree; and it stands, a lasting 
testimony to his refined taste and extensive 
knowledge of architecture and decoration, 
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The congregation contributed to the crea- 
tion of this valuable property about $80,000. 
Under the pastorate of Mr. Mills the mort- 
gage debt of $20,000 was paid. But there 
was left a joint funded and floating debt of 
about $7,000, with no immediate prospect 
of liquidation Last October the trustees 
succeeded in securing the services of Rev. 
George W. Stone as temporary pastor. The 
setvice was one of sacrifice for him, as it 
added work to his useful labors as Western 
secretary. His coming was one of the great 
events in the history of the parish and of 
Unitariansim on the Pacific coast. It in- 
spired the people with confidence, and his 
happy union of ability as a preacher with the 
best business tact promised much, but has 
accomplished more. The hope of the people 
for entire freedom from debt, and the per- 
manent preservation of the church for Uni- 
tarian purposes, has been accomplished 
solely by his influence directed to making 
the people feel a self-helpful spirit, and to 
the securing of assistance to supplement 
their efforts. As a result the parish is free 
from debt. Its last burden has been lifted, 
and the property has been secured for all 
time by placing it with the American Uni- 
tarian Association as a permanent trust. 

It would be difficult to say too much in 
expressing the appreciation of the people 
for Mr. Stone’s services. Their thanks go 
out to the Eastern friends, Mrs. Hackley 
and Rev. Mr. Savage, who responded so 
nobly to his appeal for financial help, and 
to them and other liberal friends who have 
at one stroke discharged the debt and dedi- 
cated the ample accomodations of the beau- 
tiful building to the uses of a training-school 
for Unitarian ministers. 

When Mr. Wendte began his work in Oak- 
land, it was potential of all these great 
achievements. The city that was with- 
out organized Unitarianism now becomes, 
through the establishment of this school and 
the possession of this property, in a high 
sense the Unitarian centre of the Pacific 
coast; and this church may become the 
mother of many others. 

Of no less interest is the progressive liber- 
alizing of thought and preaching in the other 
churches of Oakland. Except for artful 
use of terminology and forms, some of them 
are hardly distinguishable from Unitarian 
churches. 

It is the purpose of the parish to retain 
the services of Mr. Stone through the forma- 
tive period of the school, which is to be a 
monument to his foresight and fidelity. I 
am sure that this limited narrative of the 
progress of this far church will interest all 
who are devoted to the assertion of the 
rights of human reason, It is the accom- 
plishment of a work in which each of our 
pastors has had a worthy part, each accord- 
ing to the time in which he found his oppor- 
tunity and wrought for this result. 

The culmination of events in the history 
of this church teaches one needed and im- 
pressive lesson, and that is the high and 
useful purpose of the American Unitarjan 
Association as the centre in which the power 
of all the churches converges, and from which 
it is exerted in a propaganda the most neces- 
sary and serviceable, Every church in the 
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denomination should be taught its vital re- 
lation to the Association, which can be to 
it an ever-present help in time of trouble. 
Very truly, 
Joun P. Irisu, 
Chairman Board of Trustees. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Emtry B. Os- 
BORN, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
25 Beacon Street, hours g to 1. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.] 


As the annual meeting draws near and 
the time for the annual report approaches, 
we begin to look around and take account 
of what we have amounted to this year. 
Does the Young People’s Religious Union 
do any good? Is it worth while? Is it 
growing or degenerating, and is its day to 
come or has it already gone by? 

In answer to these questions it is earnestly 
requested that every federation, every union, 
and every individual send in any informa- 
tion of any kind that is not already reported. 
We want to show what is being planned for 
and what is being carried out all over the 
country, from the largest federation to the 
smallest union. In this way, and in this 
way only, can we prove to ourselves and 
the public whether or not it is worth while 
for the Young People’s Religious Union to 
live. 


TOPIC FOR APRIL 17. 


“An Exact RETURN AND NOTHING Morg.”’ 


Luke xvii. 10. 

Service is of two kinds,—the one performed 
under compulsion, the other performed in 
sympathy; the one is merely a form of slav- 
ery, the other is co-operation; the one is the 
service of fear, the other is the service of 
love. The service of fear renders to its 
master an exact return and no more. ‘The 
service of love enters heartily into the spirit 
and aim of its master’s purpose, and throws 
itself enthusiastically into that work, with- 
out keeping account of time or wages. In 
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almost any business house one may see the 
service of fear performed by clerks who 
work only lest they lose their positions, and 
also the service of love, performed in whole- 
hearted generosity by other clerks, who have 
attached their interests to the welfare of 
their employer. There are countless in- 
stances to be found on every hand of these 
two kinds of service. Even the animals 
who exert their strength in man’s behalf 
are divided among those who serve in fear, 
rendering an exact return, and those who 
serve in love, rendering an unmeasured, 
unstinted return. The unanimous verdict 
to be reached from the testimony of all these 
cases is that the service of fear is meagre 
and halting and lame, while the service of 
love is laden with victorious results both 
for master and servant. The hundred thou- 
sand Persian soldiers at Issus and Arbela, 
who served in such laggard fear that they 
had to be whipped into battle by their 
captains, were easily put to flight by Alex- 
ander’s ten thousand hoplites, who served 
in love, who adored their young general, and 
enthusiastically espoused his hopes and 
ambitions. 

The task of human development may 
be undertaken in both ways, with like re- 
sults. The service of fear results in human 
stagnation and failure. The service of 
love yields human progress and success. 
A mining company selects some man to be 
its ‘‘prospector.” It gives him an equip- 
ment and sends him out to find gold. After 
a year of listless toil the prospector returns 
and says: “Here are the spade and axe, the 
rifle and boots, the horse and tent you fur- 
nished me. I return them uninjured. I 
think I owe you nothing. As for the gold, 
I have found none.’’ That prospector 
would be branded as a bad investment. 
Man, entering society, finds himself with 
a certain equipment. He starts out to do 
his share in the universal task of human 
development, with certain powers and as- 
pirations which are his through no merit 
of his own. He who serves society begrudg- 
ingly, in fear, under compulsion, rendering 
to society at the end an exact return, not 
a single nobler achievement, not a single 
higher aspiration, is society’s bad invest- 
ment. He is the drone in the social order. 
There is no growth through him But he 
who renders back to society a great store 
of acquisition, gained by the joyous, enthu- 
siastic, eager labor of his days, gained in the 
spirit of partnership and co-operation, is 
society’s true servant. Through him and 
through his kind society progresses. Read 
the parable of the talents, Matt. xxv. 14. 

The whole force of Christianity is to 
emphasize the service of love as most ac- 
ceptable to God. Jesus taught that God 
is not a stern and awful monarch, to be 
served in abject fear and humility, but 
a loving Father, who desired men and women 
to be his sons and daughters, to have part 
and share in his holy purposes, to work 
eagerly with him under his guidance for a 
common end. Jesus taught the world to 
work, not for God, impelled by fear of his 
wrath, but with God, urged by the sense of 
partnership and sympathy. This great 
thought of man’s eternal partnership with 
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the loving’ Father"is the underlying thought 
of Christianity. No longer do I call you 
servants, says Jesus, for the servant know- 
eth not what his lord doeth; but I have 
called you friends 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


THE HOPE OF UNITARIANISM. 

Where does the hope of Unitarianism lie? 
Some may tell us it is to be found in modern 
culture, the progress of science, the diffusion 
of rational thinking. Others will tell us 
that it is in better organization, more com- 
pact congregationalism, and an array of 
united churches. Yet those of an opposite 
position emphasize the value of individual 
work and personal zeal. Our hope lies, ac- 
cording to their views, in the increase of 
congregational independence rather than in 
the federation of parishes, in a more robust 
and active campaign for each church along 
its own lines. 

Let those who feel interested take their 
choice, and yet it may be that all three work 
together as upbuilders of our denomination. 
It would be injurious to have either factor 
dropped out. ‘There is yet another solution, 
and to my mind of first importance: the hope 
of Unitarianism is in its young people. The 
spirit of the times, broad and deep, will no 
doubt open their minds. But whether they 
will be loyal to Unitarian churches remains 
an uncertain element in the problem. ‘The 
Sunday-school is the place where the answer 
to this question must be found. Failing to 
secure the young people, there will be only 
one result, and that a disastrous one to our 
denomination. 


WHAT IS UNITARIANISM ? 

If we view Unitarianism simply as a phase 
of liberal thought in modern times, then 
reason, science, culture, progress, will no 
doubt make sure the final triumph of some- 
thing answering to this faith But, if we 
mean by Unitarianism actual churches 
bearing that name, and an organized de- 
nominational force, then there is only one 
way of increasing such a power, and that 
is by training the young people. Failure to 
appreciate these facts has been one great 
secret of our denominational weakness. We 
have tried other ways that we fancied better, 
which have only proven our erroneous judg- 
ment. ‘The strengthening of the Unitarian 
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Sunday School Society, and all it stands for, 
is the surest way to make the Unitarian 
church stronger. We cannot have heirs to 
the inheritance of our parishes unless our 
children are made loyal and zealous sup- 
porters. 


SOURCES OF DENOMINATIONAL STRENGTH. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society has 
probably contributed, directly and indirectly, 
to the growth and present strength of the Uni- 
tarian denomination as much as any other 
single source. One can easily discover why 
this is so, and it meeds no explanatory 
argument. Yet this has been accomplished 
with limited funds, The sole question is 
as to the future. Will the support of Uni- 
tarians be adequate to the demand? Is the 
appreciation of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society by the Unitarians as deep and strong 
as it ought to be? If things are not as they 
ought to be, what can be done to rectify 
errors? : 

I can put these questions with all the 
more propriety because I am referring to 
others before me, and to the work of those 
who are with me, This is not a personal 
matter in the least. It is something vitally 
concerning the welfare of Unitarianism. 
When that comes up for consideration, 
frankness is the best friend and guide, and 
all that I have said or intimated above has 
a very clear, practical bearing. Will the 
Sunday-schools of our denomination prove 
their loyalty and the parishes their support 
by still more thorough co-operation? All 
the reports of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society will prove that the officers have had 
a grateful spirit, recognizing thé goed will 
and aid rendered from all sources. There 
has never been any whining or complaint. 
Neither is this outlook and report now made 
blemished by any captious spirit. I am 
seeking one salutary object; that is, the 
awakening of the Unitarian conscience and 
the Unitarian loyalty. Where could one 
thousand dollars represent more good for 
Unitarianism than in the treasury of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society? Or 
where will five dollars go further for this 
same purpose than in the work of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society? As I said 
in the beginning, the hope of Unitarianism 
lies among the young people. It lies among 
th children. There is where Sunday- 
school work also lies, and whatever strength- 
ens our work strengthens that hope. 

‘Epwarp A. Horton. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


Annotsncements. 


The mid-week service at King’s Chapel, 
Boston, will be conducted on Wednesday, 
April 13, by Rev. James Huxtable of South 
Boston. 


The Monday Club will meet on Monday, 
April 11. Rev. I. F. Porter will preside, 
and Dr, Samuel A. Eliot will speak on ‘‘The 
Undeveloped Resources of Our Work.” 


Meetings. 


THE Boston SunpDay ScHoot Union.— 
The regular meeting was held Monday even- 
ing, March 21. After the supper, social 
half-hour, and opening exercises, there was 
a short business meeting, at which a com- 
mittee was appointed to nominate officers 
and directors for the coming year and to 
report at the next meeting of the union. 
The subject for discussion was ‘‘Teaching 
the Bible in Sunday-schools,”’ and the ad- 
dresses were by Rey. Benjamin F. McDaniel, 
Miss Elizabeth Hewes, and Rev. James 
Eells, all of Boston. Mr. McDaniel claimed 
that the Bible held the first place among 
material for Sunday-school instruction, and 
that the question before the workers was 
simply one of method. If we must part com- 
pany with those who hold the Bible to be 
an infallible guide, we must show our sanity 
by not going to the other extreme. While 
we should not attempt to teach science with 
the Bible as a text-book, we can nowhere 
else find literature that so abounds in mate- 
rial full of power to stir the imagination or 
to inspire the mind to reverence and love. 
Miss Mewes spoke of ‘The Evolution of 
Israel's Religion,’ confining her talk wholly 
to the Old Testament. After clearly de- 
fining and illustrating what she meant by 
evolution, Miss Hewes traced the growth 
of the idea of God from earliest recorded 
times in the Bible to the end of the Old Testa- 
ment. She showed how crude were the 
first ideas of God, unethical, anthropo- 
morphic, and polytheistic, and how grad- 
ually and slowly the ideas of a righteous 
God and a God who cares for his people 
came, and, last of all, the idea of the one 
God who is spirit. Miss Hewes claims 
that, since the books of the Old Testament, 
especially the earlier books, teach of a God 
who is far inferior to the God of the New 
Testament or the God of our own time, 
they should not be used to form the ideas 
of God in children’s minds to-day. Mr. 
Eells said there were three possible ways 
in which we may regard the Bible,—the 
historical-critical way, the literary way, 
and the religious way. The historical-criti- 
cal method underlies the fitness of a teacher 
to teach the Bible. As you cannot pick 
up a book of literature, listen to the best 
music, or study art without finding them 
full of allusions to this Bible, you must 
. know it from a literary standpoint to be an 
efficient teacher. Of vaster, more impor- 
tance, however, is the study of the Bible 
from a religious point of view. It is from 
the first authors of it to the last of it a record, 


‘religious world to-day.” 
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not of theology, but of a developing con- 
sciousness of God. Religion is simply and 
solely your and my consciousness of God 


‘and our relation to God. ‘Teach it not, as 


a record of knowledge, but a record of in- 
spiration; not a book you are going to find 
facts from, but as a book that is going to give 
a filip to your soul. You cannot use the 
Bible well until you know it well yourself. 
Try first of all to get yourself in touch with 
that great and divine God, which the Jews 
dimly saw and felt, and then what the Bible 
means to you you can give to your scholars, 
Lena L, Carpenter, Secretary. 


Churches, 


Aupany, N.Y.—First Unitarian Society: 
The ninth anniversary week of this society 
began on Sunday, March 20, and it was a 
Sunday never to be forgotten in the annals 
of this people. Dr. Brundage had arranged 
with James H. Ecob, D.D., minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, to 
preach the anniversary sermon. The ser- 
mon was delivered before one of the largest 
congregations ever gathered in the spa- 
cious church. The texts were taken from 
Luke xi. 42,—‘‘These ought ye to have done, 
and not to leave the other undone,’—and 
Malachi i. 6,—‘‘If then I be a father, where 
is mine honor?”’ ‘The theme, as announced, 
was “‘Some Neglected Factors in Religious 
Teaching,” and it was treated in a thoroughly 
masterly way by the distinguished preacher. 
On beginning his discourse, Dr. Ecob warned 
his audience that it would be necessary for 
them to “put on patience as a garment.” 
But the caution was evidently not needed; 
for, though the sermon occupied seventy- 
five minutes in its delivery, not a single 
person in the congregation seemed to move. 
The preacher’s opening paragraph clearly 
indicates the trend of the sermon. ‘‘Jesus 
is here, dealing with a sadly unbalanced 
condition of religious teaching and practice, 
In one scale lay mint and rue and every 
herb, in the other, ‘judgment and the love of 
God.’: By some process of ecclesiastical or 
theological ‘make-weight’ that scale full of 
‘herbs’ is made to bear down against that 
other scale with its freight of mighty values. 
‘Judgment and the love of God.’ Precisely 
this is the pathos, one might say the tragedy, 
of religious teaching from Jesus’ day until 
now.’ Trivial, neutral, inconsequent things, 
light as a handful of herbs, have been in- 
vested with solemnities and weighted with 
significance and exalted to dignities which 
belong alone to the deep things of the spirit. 
Jesus found precisely this state of things. 
The gift on the altar had dispossessed of 
sanctity and meaning the altar itself. The 
gold of the temple had eclipsed the glory 
of the God of the temple. Such inverted, 
thin, vulgar, conceptions of both God and 
man were stoutly held and vigorously 
taught. It requires no prophetic insight to 
discern a quite similar state of things in the 
At the conclusion 
of the morning service nearly the whole au- 
dience remained to take Dr. and Mrs. Ecob 
by the hand. Each became the centre of 
a group and received a real ovation. 

The annual meeting of the society was 
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Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Marviaqes. 


In Francestown, N.H., 4th inst., by Rev. H. R. Hub- 
bard, Warren P. Murdo and Rebecca S. Avery, both of 
Francestown. 


Deaths. 


At Brookline, 31st ult., Lucy M. Richards, widow of 
Calvin Richards of Dover, aged 87 years, 9 months. 

t Manhattan, New York, N.Y., 30th ult., Delia 

Scarborough, wife of Prof. Rufus Sheldon, aged 54 years. 


Mrs. Sheldon’s death was extremely sudden, but the 
fatal ‘stroke did not deprive her of consciousness so 
instantaneously that she was not able to understand its 
meaning and accept it with a quiet heart. There were in 
her life long periods of critical suffering, and the sure end 
of pain must have had for her a smiling face. Yet it was 
not her suffering that gave the dominant appearance of 
her life. but her triumph over it to a remarkable degree. 
her enjoyment of any, even the briefest, respite from its 
stress, her refusal to permit the remembrance of it to 
cloud her spirit. Many that have no suffering have far 
less happiness than she, so lively was her sensibility, so 
keen was her enjoyment of all beautiful things and her 
appreciation of all noble thought. Her nature was so 
sensitive to beauty that it vibrated to every lightest touch, 
whether it was of natural beauty or music, her knowledge 
of which was profoundly intelligent, or poetry, or of 
such as are “friends and aiders of those who would live in 
the spirit.”” The graphic arts had for her a very special 
attraction, her delight in them being cultivated in perfect 
sympathy with her husband’s most congenial avocations. 
Her habitual enjoyment with him of the same fair things 
of nature and of art was one of the purest blessings of her 
life. But the keenness of her esthetic sensibility was not 
inimical to her moral earnestness. It was her good fort- 
une to be born in Brooklyn, Conn., of parents who were 
parishioners of Samuel J. May, and who shared his anti- 
slavery principles and, in general, his passion for reform ; 
and she was always loyal to their spirit, always inter- 
ested in great public matters, with a steady preference 
for the claims of justice-to those of blustering prosperity 
and power. She hada very great affection for the small 
Unitarian Society in Brooklyn, Conn., and for the Second 
Society in Brooklyn, N.Y. She often returned to Brook. 
lyn, Conn., and at length made her home there for a good 
part of the year. Of her friends, and especially of her own 
people there, she was extremely fond; and her nature was 
in all respects most affectionate and loyal. Her friends’ 
enjoyment of her companionship and profit from it were 
beyond expression. One could not be with her without 
being attracted to the better things. 


“ Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 
Tam cari capitis! ”’ J. a Ce 
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UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


ANTED.— Position as companion to a middle-aged 

person, by a young woman, medical student, native 

of Boston. References exchanged. Please address Miss 
Maupks A, FosTsr, 106 Williams St., Providence, R.I. 


ANTED.— By a person of experience, a position 

as housekeeper. Has had charge of a house and 

children. References given. Address *‘M ee 
Greenwood St., Melrose Highlands, Mass. 


PEWS FOR SALE. 

62 Church Pews, Ash, curved seats and backs. Ends. 
Moulding and base solid walnut. First-class in every 
particular, Seating capacity 425. For prices and full in- 
eee apply to George N. Forney, Hanover, York 

‘at; Pa. 


FOR SALE, 


A Bay State Cabinet Organ, suitable for Sunday-school or 
small hall. In good tone and condition. Will be sold 
reasonable. Address, ‘“W. D.S.,” Christian Register, 
272 Congress St, Boston. 


HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 

¥ change and be healthy and happy in “‘Old Va.’? 

Write for facts to one who changed. E S. Reap, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 
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held on Sunday evening, and was very 
enthusiastic. Speaking of the progress of 
the society, Dr. Brundage, the pastor, said: 
“The only bond which holds us together 
is the united spirit which animates our mem- 
bers,—the common ideals which we share, the 
common end for which we all strive. We 
began with no money back of us, yet to-day 
our building, costing $25,000, is all paid for 
save a small sum which is already subscribed. 
Our Sunday-school has increased from but 
ten members, nine years ago, until now it 
comprises one hundred and ten persons. 
The Women’s Alliance has grown from twelve 
to sixty; and, whereas at the beginning there 
were only thirty-five members in Unity 
Club, there are now one hundred and thirty. 
Dr. H. M. Pollock of the State Civil Service is 
the president of the club, and he has labored 
most faithfully for its success. In our first 
year our own members were only able to 
contribute less than one thousand dollars, 
while this year nearly three thousand were 
given. All this certainly shows substantial 
growth.” The anniversary supper, given 
by the Women’s Alliance on Thursday even- 
ing, March 24, was largely attended and 
greatly enjoyed. Excellent instrumental 
music was furnished by the orchestra. Mr. 
Charles I. Shepard spoke on ‘‘The Old 
Society,” Mr. Peter R. Robson on ‘‘The 
New Society.”” Dr. Lombard of Schenectady 
and Dr. Winn of Troy also delivered addresses. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—The Heywood Memo- 
rial Chapel for Sunday-school and mission- 
ary work will be dedicated next Sunday. 
The building is of brick, with cut-stone 
foundation. The entire cost has been about 
$3,500, all of which has been raised through 
the efforts of the faithful and devoted band 
of women, who have carried on the Sunday- 
school work in the Highlands for several 
years, in the face of many discouragements. 
Regular missionary services will be held in 
the new chapel on Sunday evenings, and it is 
expected that a large number of ‘‘unchurched”’ 
people will be reached by those services. 


NEw Yorx.—Lenox Avenue Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Merle St. C. Wright: A meeting 
of the trustees and representative members 
of the society was held March 6, to take 
action with reference to a recent call received 
by Mr. Wright from Springfield, Mass. Mr, 
A. W. Jackson, chairman of the board of 
trustees, presided. Letters were received 
from his fellow-ministers in New York, speak- 
ing earnestly of the importance of Mr. 
Wright’s work in that city, and the misfor- 
tune it would be to have him removed from 
the place where he is greatly needed. Reso- 
lutions were passed expressing appreciation 
and gratitude for Mr. Wright’s sixteen years 
of ministry; the conviction that his work 
has been in the highest and best sense suc- 
cessful; that both minister and people are to 
be congratulated upon the influence of the 
church, and the harmonious relations and 
perfect freedom which have always been 
maintained; the conviction that New York 
affords exceptional opportunities for Mr. 
Wright to reach the people and extend the 
benefits of his message; gratitude for the 
devotion and self-sacrificing spirit of Mrs. 
Wright; and, finally, the assurance of con- 
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tinued loyalty and loving co-operation. 
Brief but earnest addresses were made by 
Mr. William Houston Kenyon, Prof. George 
W. Kirchwey, Hon. John A. Taylor, Mr. 
Percy D. Adams, and Mr. Hunt. The reso- 
lutions were adopted by a rising vote, and 
the same evening’ a committee appointed 
met in the study with Mr. Wright. Mr. 
Wright responding to the committee said 
that, if he could be assured of the perma- 
nence and stability of the society, he would 
rather stay with it always, and make the 
record of his life-work there in New York. 
What is now particularly needed, he thinks, 
is an endowment fund of respectable pro- 
portions, the income of which could be used 
for charitable purposes or current expenses 
as occasion might arise. A subscription of 
$2,000 was offered on the moment. Mr. 
Wright’s. decision to remain with this so- 
ciety was officially made known on March 18. 


RANDOLPH, Mass.—Rey. Manley B. Town- 
send: The pastor is preaching a series 
of sermons on ‘“‘Closing Scenes in the Life of 
Jesus,’’? which deal with those wondrously 
picturesque, swiftly-moving, kaleidoscopic 
events of that last week in Jerusalem. The 
subjects are as follows: ‘‘The Triumphal 
Entry,” “‘The Last Supper,” ‘“‘Gethsemane,” 
“The Betrayal,’ ‘‘Christ before Pilate,” 
“The Crucifixion,” ‘‘The Resurrection: Was 
it Physical or Spiritual ?”’ 


WINCHESTER, Mass.—Rev. William I. 
Lawrance: A congregation numbering over 
seven hundred greeted Rev. Samuel A. Eliot 
on the evening of Palm Sunday, and listened 
with closest attention to a strong sermon on 
“Unity in Diversity.” The Episcopal, Con- 
gregational, and Methodist churches united 
with the Unitarian, their ministers sitting in 
the pulpit and taking part with the pastor 
and Dr. Eliot in the service. The occasion 
was of great importance, especially as illus- 
trating the unity of feeling that exists among 
the churches of the town. On the Friday 
evening previous more than one hundred 
gentlemen of the parish, with a few guests, 
enjoyed a banquet together in Metcalf Hall. 
Mr. Robert C. Metcalf presided. Rev. Ed- 
ward A. Horton and Rev. Rush R. Shippen 
spoke on “Church Loyalty,” and roused great 
enthusiasm by their humor and by their 
fervency of appeal. Mr. H. W. Dutch then 
spoke on recent observations in Russia, and 
Mr. Lawrance followed with a few words on 
Japan. ‘The Mendelssohn Quartette fur- 
nished music. ‘The occasion will be remem- 
bered long for its good cheer and serious pur- 
pose. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society. Additional donations 
to April 1, 1904 :— 


an. 1x. Peterboro, N.H., Sunday-school......... 00 
J ir. Syracuse, N.Y., "May Memorial Seay: $s 

school.. coedense 20,00 

12. Newburg, N ¥. . “Sunday-school Oy A 5.00 

12. Walpole, N , Sunday-school........++ 2.25 

12. Barnard Movnorial Sunday-school, Boston 10.00 

13. Belfast, Me., Sunday-school.......... Wed 2.co 

15. Rev. T. D, Howard... ..e.cseses + 10,00 

1s. Luverne, Minn., Sunday-school.. 3.00 

18. Second Church in Boston ...... 50.00 

18. Bedford, Mass., Sunday-school 2.00 

19. Montclair, N. i Sunday-school. 5.00 

2. Haverhill, Mass., Bynierscham, 5.00 

ar. Gloucester, Mass., beet Pes nea 7.00 

22. Flatbush Sunday-school, peoerech 2.00 

22. Helena, Mont., Sunday-school. . 5.00 


272 Congress Street - - 
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Jan. 25. Los Angeles, Cal., Sunday-school. 
25. Sudbury, Mass., Sunday-school 3.00 
26. Chicopee, Mass., Sunday-school.........  §.00 
26. Rochester, N.Y., ’ First Unitarian Church, 5.00 
26. Gardner, Mass., "Sunday- eh RE 7.00 
28. Needham, Mass. ., Sunday-school.......-. 6.00 
29. South Congregational Church, Boston.. 100.00 
30. Redlands, peas Unity Church........ ..++ 1L.15 
30, George Wi 4 Jasevorth.. 262i. cseeds oes 10.00 
Feb. 1. Wellesley Hills, Mass., Sunday-school.. 10.00 
3. New da apd N. < Staten esse 5 Sun- 
day-school.. hesbenegs 2.00 
6. Concord, N. i, * Sunday-school.. re eee 20.00 
8. Christ search, *Sunday-school, Renee: 
ter, 


i Burligéton, Vt., Sunday-school .. 
1c. Winchester, Mass., Sunday-school 
17. Winnetka, Ill¥, Children’s Church 


17. Norton, Mass., Sunday-school...... 
18, Charlestown, N.H., Sunday-school ....-. 2.57 
19. Fairhaven, Mass., Unitarian Society.. 
23. Portland, Me., First Parisiis.cs 200s fon 20.00 
az; Brighton, Mass., Sunday-school........- 10.00 
23. Chestnut Hill Chapel, ewton. 10.00 
23. Watertown, a First Parish Sunday- 
school . 10.00 
24. Worcester, “Mass., ‘South Unitarian’ Sun- 
day-school.. 2.00 
Mar. 3. Arlington Street Church, “Boston... 100.00 
s. Fairhaven, Mass., Sunday-school 8.00 
14. Baltimore, Md., Rese renee . 5.00 
16. Bangor, Me., Sunday-school.....- 15.00 
16. St. Louis, Mo., Church of Unity Sunday- 
school. 5.40 
16. Brookline, “Mass., “Second Unitarian Sun- 
daw-achool. oneonice coments eese ee ae 10.00 
17. Santa Ana, Cal., Sunday-school.- 2.00 
17. Holyoke, Mass., Sunday-school .. 35 5.00 
18. Lowell, Mass., First Unitarian Society... 50.00 
21. Northboro, Mass., First Congregational ¥ 
Church and Society. . . 14.00 
24. prin sry Pui; First Unitarian ‘Su - 
day-scho: 10.00 
25. Mrs. S. A. George.... . 10.00 
25. Topeka, Kan., Sunday-schoo P 3.00 
30. West N ewton, Mass., Sunday-school 50.00 
31. First Church in Boston.. sddcee 100,00 
3r. Keene, N.H. Sunday-school. .. inp haeel SCO 
31. Menomonie, Wis., Sunday-school.. en: yak 3.50 


RicHarp C. HUMPHREYS, 
Treasurer. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged... ....sscccssseecceecoes $25,690.59 
Mar. 1. First Church, Providence, Reodiozcsxn cdi et 
7. Sunday Sch ‘ool Society in Wollaston.. 5.00 
7. Sunday School Society in Arlington.. 12,00 
7. Fpeciog: School pedaty in Franklin 
alls, 5.2 
7. Sunday School Society i in Marlboro.- re 
7. Sunday-school, South Congregational 
Church, Boston . 1.35 
8. Sunday School Society i in Sudbury... 1,00 
8. hope School Society in Rutherford, 
eee teens wees sees 1. 
8. M. . Stevens, North Andover.......- = 
8. Society in Houlton, Me......+...0 0.0. 22 60 
8. Second Church, Boston... 800.00 
8. Society in Roslindale. 1.00 
9. Mrs. Maria A. Harte, Philadelphia, Pa. 100.00 
9. Society in Ottawa, scoters Aes 10.co 
9. Society in Northampton.. ie ciepiiarl 15.71 


CAMP CHESTERFIELD 
A SUMMER CAMP FOR BOYS. 
Lake Spofford, Spofford, N.H. 
Third Season. 
Highly recommended, ae. ey Wi Golf. Tutor- 


ing. Send for booklet “B.” RR SMITH, 
312 E. 7th St., Plainfield, N. ri 


The Double Harvest 


AND 


OTHER SERMONS 
By JOHN WHITE CHADWICK, 


Minister of the Second Unitarian Society in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


PRICE $1.00 
For sale by 


GEO. H. ELLIS Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
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Mar. 9. ‘Puy Se School Society in Manchester, 
\ wes cevslceaeece $4.81 
g. Society in ‘Toledo, “Ohio 25.00 
9. Society in Haverhill.. 18.45 
9. Francis Cutting and wife, Oakland, iCal. 500.00 
g. Sunday School-Society in Peabody.. 3.50 
9. Society in Grafton ............. .c.0 cee 20.00 
11, Sunday School Society in Bernardston, 3.00 
11. Society in Fall River............ssr0 ee 21.50 
tr. Sunday School Society in acon, Me., 3.00 
tr, Society in Belfast, Me.........-... 0005 46.00 
1x. Sunday School Society in Color. do 
MEMES COOL ca nencsecoe cc sese 5.00 
12. Sunday School Society in Brockt 3.51 
12. Sunday School Society in Melrose.. 5.62 
14. Sunday School Society in Chicopee. bi 5.00 
14. Sunday School Society in ‘wicwby 5.00 
14. Society in Plymouth... 100.00 
14. Sunday School Society. ih “Nashua, 
NE. 5.00 
15. Sunday School ‘Society i in, Houlton, Me. 4.00 
15. ig = School Society in Cleveland, ea 
16, Sunday-school, Second Society, Brook- 
line........ 5.00 
17. Society i AON TRECE. clr ccs and cctioucse 37.55 
17. Parkside Church, Buffalo, NW fees 21.50 
17. Society in Dover, 3 Saustors 9.00 
17. Sunday School Society i in Dover, NH. 1.00 
57, Saez School Society in Ellsworth, 
“84 SSS OSES See a 5.00 
17. Sunday School Society in Bangor, Me., 3-16 
17. Society in Winchester........ 000200008 100.00 
18. hag be in New Bedford. F 505.20 
19. W. Atlee Burpee, Philad 5.00 
19, Society in Fargo, N.D........-.++ 10,00 
21. Sunday Schoo: Society in Mendon. 1.50 
21. May Memorial Sunday-school, Syra- 
5.00 
21 
10.50 
21. Sendiy School Society in Middleboro, 1.89 
21. Sunday School Society in Moline, I1l., 1.00 
21. Sunday-school, First Society, Somer- 
VeliS sy SER. Seer = ae 7.00 
21. Society in Dallas, Tex... ...-. woe 10,00 
22. Sunday School Society i in Quincy. eaten 4.07 
22. Sunday School Society in So. Natick, 2.00 
22. Society in Walpole.:.....s+sereeceeees 21.60 
22. Sunday School Society in Walpole... 4.00 
22. Society in Cincinnati, Ohio......--.--+ 5.00 
22. Sunday School — in BAckion.. 2.03 
23. Society in Geneseo, IIl.........-----+ 20.00 
23. Sunday School Society in Toronto, 
MERINPSE TENA Cinta dic evel ieDee ss caccese- 3.00 
23. Sactaty i in Jackson, Mich. 10.00 
23. Society in Gardner........ 30.00 
23. Second Church, Salem 158.16 
24. Society in Brighton 200.00 
24. Sunday - school, Ss 
Worcester... 9.00 
25. Society in Taunto 251.76 
26. King’s Chapel, Bos' 110.00 
26. Society in Concord, N 150.00 
26. Concord, N.H., Branch Women’s Na- 
CS i 50.00 
26. Sunday School Society in Keokuk, a 2.00 
26. Society in Davenport, fa.. 10.00 
26. Sunday School Society in Littleton. 10.00 
26. Society in Portsmouth, oe Ae 125.36 
26. First Parish, Brookline... 17.00 
28. King’s Chapel. MOSLOH EB vccicescews oases 498.03 
28. Sunday School Society in Montreal, 
WetE Re eee vac iaeaaln sss (6 o'<8e'e oc rs case 3.03 
28. Society in Greenfield.. 101.00 
28. Third Religious Society i in ‘Dorchester, 110.00 
28. Society in Milton........--.....-00 2000 147.00 
28. Mrs. Eleanor T. Brooks, goiniai ieee 20.00 
28. Society in Watertown we 72.85 
28. Society in Reading........+.- 31.00 
28. Society in Vineyard Haven. atte: 5.00 
28. Peter Jensen, Council Bluffs, Ia.. 5.00 
28. oe School Society in Northamp- 
BARR vlaihieto se 2.27 
29. Sunday School S 
BS estes’ 2.26 
29. gaaieee in Newport, 200.00 
29. Society in Chicopee 30.00 
29. Sunday School Society in Hudson.. 5.68 
29. Society in Keene, N.H.....--------+++- 250.00 
30. Society in Cleveland, Ohio 82.50 
30. Society in Santa Ana, Ca I. Ri aban aaa sha 10.00 
30. Society in Newburyport. . 117.98 
30. Society in Lawrence . 25,00 
30. Sunday School: Society. in “Montclair, 
Bi averes wen wacss cevccvns cicccscscvses 6.34 
31. Society in Lexington.. 193-37 
31. Society in San Diego, Gali 10.00 
31. First Church, Boston.. 1,485.00 
31. Billerica, Branch Women’s “National 
PATA, . coed Swe Pitucs wows veeeeses vsce 10.00 
31. Lenox Ave. Church, New York, N.Y. 50.00 
31. Wellesley Hills Branch, Women's 
National Alliance........+. seer seeeee 10.00 
FOR PRINTING TRACTS. 

Mar. 1. Unity Circle, Sioux City, lowa.. 10.00 
2. Miss Isabel Wesson, Boston -. 5 2.00 
s. Nantucket ok Women’s National 

AlWiance .. soe cceectes cess cscesseenses 5.00 
7. Miss Effie E. Whitman, ‘Chestnut Hill, 5.00 
17. Mrs. L. M. Lynam, Sea’ Harbor, Me., 1.00 
22. Channing Branch, Newton, Women’s 
National Alliance .. 5.00 
26. Hackensack, N.J., Branch Women’s 
National Alliance ........ 2. 
ES am Bie orp gee ies a Branch Women’ $ 
National A A = 15.40 
31. Westminster, a RE ‘I., Branch 
P.O, Mission, West Newton Bi ry 
or ion. on 
Women’s National Alliance........ 10.00 
$34,539.68 


Francais H. Lincotn, Treasurer. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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PAINE’S 


Made of Solid Red Cedar and double 
pannelled throughout, to avoid all cracking 
and splitting. The wood is thick and 
highly aromatic, being specially selected. 

Patent automatic supports to lid. 
Double lock. Folding iron handles. 
Carved mouldings. Extra stout casters. 
27,600 cubic inches of storage space. 

Here is as fine a chest as we have 
ever offered. It will hold the wardrobe 
of the entire household, and is good for a 
generation of service. The thickness of 
the Cedar assures its pungent odor for 
years to come. 


There is a universal demand for these Improved Chests. 


Accept no other. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES AND FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL ST., 


BOSTON. 


“Messiah Pulpit’ 
essiah Pulpi 
1903-1904 
Succeeding ‘*‘ Unity Pulpit ’’ iS Petyiles 
The publication of Mr. Savage's Sermons has been! No. 2 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit’ 
through the season. No. 5 
Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 

ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, | N°. © 

5 cents. No. 8 

NOW READY:. 
1. Food for a Man. No 
2. The Lord’s Supper. se! 
3. The Church and the City. No. 11 
4. Servetus and the Church. Nols 
5. Working and Resting. (By Robert Collyer.) 
6. Things I Have Not Done. 
7. Spirituality. No. 14. 
8. Truth. No. 15. 
9. Sleep. (By Robert Collyer.) No. 18 
10. Growing Old. moet 
11. The Debt of Religion to Herbert Spencer. 
14. Facing the Unknown. (A New Year’s Sermon.) | No. 19. 
19. Walking with God. (By Robert Collyer.) 

Series on “Eight Great Affirmations of Our Faith.” apse 
12. I, The God We Worship. No. 23. 
13. Il. The Christ We Love. No. 24. 
15. Ill. The Heaven We Hope For. 

16. IV. The Hell We Fear. Niatak 
17. V. The Bible We Accept. 

18, VI. The Divine Inspiration. No. 29. 
20. VII. The Salvation We Believe in. 

21. VIII. The Church We Belong to. 


22. Herod and John. 

23. Glad to be Alive. 

24. The Widow’s Mite. (By Robert Collyer.) 

25. Denominational Loyalty. 

26. The Triumph of the Christ. 

27. The Influence on this Life of Belief in 
Another. (An Easter Sermon.) 


(By Robert Collyer.) 


Register Tract Series. 


My New Neicusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL METHOD: 
worked and how it ought to be worked. 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rey. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.50 per hundred. 

CuHuRCH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

THE JupGMEeNT: The True Doctrine of the 
ea jgment, Individual and Universal. By Rev 

lam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 

Tue BREATH oF Lirg. By v. H. M. Sim- 
mons. {1.50 per hundred. 

LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY AS MOoTIVE-POWER. 
y Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 
Teco PrigzstLtey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 

per hundred. 

MAS O’cLock 1s 1T In Rericion? By Rev. 

J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

A ie wiTH Four Winpows Oren. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 
How WE HELPED OUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 

Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

Four Sermons ON Revivats. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

THEODORE PARKER’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
MAN. socents per hundred. 

A WorkinG THEory IN Etuics. _ By Rev. J. H. 
Crooker. $1.so per hundred. 

THE CuristiAN UNITARIAN Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

Tue Unity oF THE CurisTIAN CuurcH. By 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per higdred, 

THE SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 
OF THE Prectous BLoop oF Curist. By 
ae James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 

re 


How it is 
By 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


Messages of Faith, Hope, and Love. 
Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of JamMEs FREEMAN CLARKE. 


$1.00. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
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Pleasantrics, 


KaMr. D.: ‘“Iffyou’ll get my coat donegby 
Saturday, I shall be forever indebted to 
you.” “If that’s the case, it won’t be done,” 
replied the tailor.—Angelus. 


“Do you go to kindergarten, Ellen?” 
asked a lady of a little girl on the street. 
“No, Mrs. Peabody,’’ answered the child 
“JT don’t go to kindergarten, do 


“I’m going to call my baby, Charles,” said 
the author, ‘“‘after Lamb, because he is such 
a dear little lamb,” “Oh, I’d call him Will- 
iam Dean,” said a friend, “he Howells so 
much.’”’—Advance. 


A Scottish laborer, being asked the mean- 
ing of metaphysics, defined it as follows: 
“Where the chiel wha listens dinna ken what 
the chiel wha speaks means, and when the 
chiel wha speaks dinna ken what he means 
himsel, that’s metapheesics!”’ 


Out of a job.—An old Scotch lady was 
much distressed, says M. A. P., on reading 
that gas was being introduced to take the 
place of whale-oil. “‘Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘Whatever’s to become 
of the puir whales now?” 


Snobley: ‘‘Aw—aw—it must be very un- 
pleasant for you Americans to be governed 
by people—aw—whom you wouldn’t ask to 
dinner!’’ American Belle: ‘“‘ Well, not more 
so, perhaps, than for you in England to be 
governed by people who wouldn’t ask you 
to dinner.’’—Selected. 


A settlement worker tells in Charities 
of a little girl who had given up whistling 
through Lent, and wished to know what 
self-denial her teacher was practising. ‘‘Don’t 
you go to confession?” she asked. ‘Why, 
what do you do with all your sins?’ Before 
the teacher could explain, another little 
girl broke in solemnly, ‘“They save them all 
up to the very end.” 


The Woman’s Companion tells of a lady 
whose new kitchen maid slept in an un- 
heated room. ‘‘Hulda,” she said, ‘it is 
cold to-night. You had better take a flat- 
iron to bed with you.” ‘‘Yes, ma’am,” said 
Hulda obediently. In the morning the lady 
asked, ‘‘Well, Hulda, how did you get along 
with the flatiron?’’ Hulda breathed deeply 
and said, ‘‘ Vell, ma’am, I got it most varm 
before mornin’.”’ 


John L. McCreery, the writer of the poem, 
“There is no Death,” sends the following 
story to the Congregationalist: ‘‘My little 
grand-daughter crept into my bed Sunday 
morning and said, with intense seriousness: 
‘Grandpa, I think you are right in saying, 
‘There is no death.”’”’ When you die, they 
will just put your body in the ground, and 
your soul will go up to heaven, and the angels 
will come to meet you, singing, ‘‘When 
Johnny comes marching home!”’’”’ 


Occasionally, compositors who use a type- 
setting machine throw in type as it happens 
to come, just to keep the space until the 
right word can be supplied. If the proof 
is not corrected, the jargon may slip into 
the newspaper. The Boston Tyranscrift 
observes, apropos of these slips, ‘‘When one 
reads that ‘John Blank, while a man of great 
wealth, was, nevertheless, a hyzmnpfctl 
man,’ one feels that, though it may be per- 
fectly true, it ought not to be said, under 


the circumstances.” 


ARPETS. pricts. 65 


The Christian Register 


Necklaces 


of very fine 
Oriental 


PEARLS 


[ 51 WASHINGTONST | 
CORNER WEST: SF| 


Le ~ SEND FOR “SAMPLES AOe | 
Hop _ AND PRICES aS Soe 
mek CL y | 
ee j - Ce | 
IMPROVED ; 


CUSHION FELT | 


: aah 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys. Location high and dry. Labo- 
ratories. Shop for Mechanic Arts. A new gymnasium. 
Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Scholarships. A vigor- 
ous school life. American ideals. Illustrated pamphlet 
sent free. .G. R. WHITE, Principal, Weltes- 
ley Hills, Mass. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
- FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Miss Kimball’s rS232}.. 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 18th 
year. Prepares for college. General and Special 
courses. Gymnasium, basket-ball, tennis, excursions. 
Permanent home and care for girls if needed. Send for 
illustrated booklet. 


Individual 


FOR 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 189. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
Peepiniies + hee a4 


$3,045,408.27 
Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act * agents Massachu- 
Sait: Apply te Home Office Ageney, Room 5, No. & 
Milk Street. 
cee nf STEVENS, President. 
LFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
RU See: 
. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


PEWS— PULPITS 
Church Furniture of all kinds 
Grand Rapids School Furniture Worke 


Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, 
New York, 


MENEELY & CO sss, 


WEST erat WATERVLIET, N, Y. 1826, 


The Tru enee. ard ”* 
CHIMES, PEALS and BELLS 


Best Quality ONLY. The OLD MENEELY Firm 


The Power and Promise of 


the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls, New York. 
. CONTENTS... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 

The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate ? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


- PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON, 


ATMANU=> JOHN H. PRAY & Sons Co., 


FACTURERS 


WASMINCTOR ST 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 
a BOSTON. 


